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WHAT HAPPENS AT A BUCHMAN 
HOUSE-PARTY? 


The deserter from a cause, good or otherwise, is viewed, 
and quite rightly, with suspicion, The assumption is that he 
must have some axe to grind, some grudge to settle. In this 
case neither is true. These comments are simply the saner 
reflection of one of those people ‘ who cannot be fooled all the 
time.’ They apply only to the First Century Christian Fellow- 
ship, alias The ‘ Oxford’ Group Movement, alias ‘ Buch- 
manism,’ alias ‘The Groups,’ and do not in any way refer 
to those quiet, dignified meetings of individual churches, parti- 
cularly Calvary Episcopal Church in New York City, whose 
staff, though holding a different viewpoint from mine, have 
placed me deeply in their debt by their unending kindness, 
affection and hospitality. 

Before writing this article, the writer attended a Buchman 
meeting and publicly announced this intention. 


FEW weeks ago three sandwich-men, wander- 
A ing aimlessly up and down the Cornmarket in 
Oxford, announced to the world, in red letters a foot 
high, ‘ The Truth about Buchmanism.’ The Buch- 
manite scowled, the public laughed, which is the 
proper attitude for the public to take, particularly that 
part of it which is not interested in reviving an already 
dying evangelism. 

For Buchmanism is only another chapter in revival- 
istic history, which in a few years will have gone the 
weary way of all such attempted reforms. Until then, 
unfortunately, it will take its yearly toll of those more 
impressionable young people, who, to put it kindly, 
are not over-endowed with the attributes of clear 
thinking. 

It is, in brief, an evangelical campaign, a ‘ Fellow- 
ship of Personal Religion within the Churches,’ whose 
appeal is definitely to ‘a class little reached by other 
agencies,’ and this it sets out to do by reason of its 
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exclusive and snobbish character which limits its mem- 
bership to the fellow who belongs to the same club, 
or buys his plus-fours at a reputable tailor. In viey 
of this amazing condition, it chose for itS name the 
incongruous title of ‘ The First Century (Christian 
Fellowship.’ Perhaps someone pointed out the 
humour of this misnomer, for recently it has been 
passing as ‘ The Oxford Group Movement,’ ani 
when this startled some of the more conservative 
Oxonians, who knew something of its trans-Atlantic 
origin, with admirable versatility, it started to call 
itself ‘ The Groups.’ Unofficially, it is known as 
Buchmanism, taking its name from its founder, Frank 
Buchman, who has been classed, by one impassioned 
admirer, with Martin Luther, John Wesley and the 
blessed Saint Francis. This same young man begins 
his article with the sinister remark that, ‘When the 
Church fails, God sends a man.’ Frank Buchman is 
the man. 

Over four hundred of these lusty First Century 
Christians descended upon Oxford this last June, 
where they gathered at University College and at St. 
Hilda’s for one of their ‘ house-parties.’ Most of them 
were under twenty-five, many of them were under- 
graduates. Why had they come? 

Some of them said quite frankly that they were seek- 
ing an answer they were not finding in their own de- 
nominational churches, others because they had no 
churches in which to seek. And it is these last who 
are our concern. Young people come in contact with 
the Group because they are searching for Reality, 
some of them become interested in the Faith. They 
conclude, and quite rightly, either it is all true, or all 
false, that there is no middle ground between Catho- 
licism on the one hand and Agnosticism on the other. 
They are charmed by the logic of the Catholic posi- 
tion, but long before they reach the place where they 
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begin to realize the deeper spiritual significance of 
the Church, the Buchman leaders ridicule and try to 
dissuade them. 

I often wonder what my own experience would have 
been, had I been more immature, less used to fol- 
lowing my own reasoning, when, as a member of this 
Fellowship, I first began to catch a vision of the mean- 
ing of the Catholic Church. I only know that they did 
everything in their power to prevent me from taking 
this step. Before doing so, I, through courtesy, wrote 
to my former rector, from whom I received a most 
generous and gracious reply. I also wrote to Frank 
Buchman. His answer, in about ten curt lines, man- 
aged to convey the impression that he did not love 
the Catholic Church (what good Lutheran does?), nor 
could he appreciate my intention. ‘It was all most 
unguided.’ 

In the Fellowship Letter, 6—a semi-annual publi- 
cation composed of letters and reports from various 
members of this ‘ spiritual family of many nationali- 
ties scattered over the world (and not intended for 
general circulation) ’—is the following paragraph, in 
a letter from a minister in Australia, he writes : 


The guidance of God is no longer a mere belief. It 
is proved experience. Things have begun to move fairly 
quickly. In the last few months, I helped a fellow whose 
fault was booze; and also a wonderfully fine young fellow, 
who was thinking of turning Catholic in his search for 
religious reality and becoming a priest . . . . (Unfor- 
tunately, the letter is cut here, but we may safely assume 
this belligerent parson successfully dissuaded him, for the 
letter continues . . . ). This last case shows how great 
is the power of God, and filled me with a wonderful glad- 
ness and awe—to think that I was, in fact, as well as in 
theory, a life-changer by the Grace of God. 


How does one become a ‘life-changer’? You must 
go to a house-party and see. If you would procure an 
invitation, you must assume the expression of the 
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returning prodigal, for those undesirable persons with 
inquiring minds, who ask embarrassing questions 
which destroy ‘the tone of the meeting,’ are not en- 
couraged to partake of the fattened calf of salvation. 
In addition to this more formal procedure, if you know 
someone in the Group, you will receive a polite little 
note urging you to come. Do not be flattered by this 
delicate attention, it is all done to convey the im- 
pression that you are simply going to the country for 
an ordinary week-end, and with this uppermost in your 
mind you will arrive, poor unsuspecting wretch. 
You will share a room with two or three other 
people, all of whom you will come to know very well 
before the week is over. In fact, you will never have 
another moment to yourself until, completed ex- 
hausted emotionally, you wearily climb aboard the 
homeward train a sadder and a wiser person. (When 
someone is not in your room trying to win you, some- 
one else will be having a try at one of your room- 
mates, in which dismal event the tactful thing for you 
to do is to lurk about in the hall, or go for a walk 
by yourself in:the rain. Perhaps this lack of privacy 
is one of the things that, in the end, breaks down 
your resistance. When you are not talking about your 
own soul, you are talking about the other person’s 
soul (a very great deal about the other person’s).. .. 
O! wise Church Who conducts Retreats in silence 


House-parties always begin in the late afternoon, 
but it is not until after dinner that the real gathering 
of the clans takes place. These drawing-room meet- 
ings are always as attractive as money and luxury can 
make them. Soft lights, deep arm-chairs, and that 
receptivity which follows a satisfactory dinner, all 
tend to soothe body and lull the mind. ‘Good food 
and good Christianity go together,’ is one of their 
favourite maxims. . . . O! practical Church Who 
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achieves such surprising results of the latter, with the 
minimum of the former. 

With a technique that is perfect to watch, the 
leaders first win the confidence of the group, and then 
proceed to make them carry out their wishes. The 
shrinking violets, in the back rows, find themselves 
laughingly moved up; to the front. This ‘gathering 
closer’ is one of the first principles of mob psycho- 
logy. The proximity of people is bound to produce 
like-mindedness in groups where the emphasis is sub- 
jective, rather than objective. Such a simple rule of 
contagion needs no further comment here. The first 
meeting will consist in introductions and that subtle 
art of putting people at their ease, and in order not 
to bewilder new-comers unduly, it will close early, 
always on some note the leaders want to suggest, and 
with a hint of expectancy of what the to-morrow will 
hold in store. You will go to bed rather disappointed 
to find that these devilish Buchman meetings are 
rather tame affairs after all. 

You will be obliged to share your early morning 
disposition with your room-mates, both of whom will 
probably be very talkative and jolly, and one of whom 
(if not both) will sing in the bath tub. Breakfast, out 
of considerations for the life-long habits of the guests, 
will be served at a comfortably late hour. The sup- 
position is that the faithful will arise (to the accom- 
paniment of alarm clocks going off all over the hotel in 
the first flushes of dawn) and keep a ‘ quiet time’ by 
themselves. This is only the primarily ‘ quiet time,’ 
the real one—a mixture of Bible-reading, prayer and 
auto-suggestion—follows breakfast, when all the 
guests assemble, each with his beaming morning face. 

The scratching of fountain pens accompanies your 
meditation, for ‘ what comes in quiet time’ is care- 
fully noted and written down in numerous little black 
note-books. (No one but an efficient American would 
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ever have thought of this conservation of heavenly 
grace.) What happens when you write guidance down? 
As in automatic writing, one letter suggests another, 
one word another word, words suggest sentences, sen- 
tences thoughts, which, following in quite ordinary 
sequence by the association of ideas, are interpreted 
as the handwriting on the wall. 

Later in the morning there will be a Bible Class. 
The first house-party I attended had the good fortune 
to secure one of Cambridge’s most brilliant scholars. 
That his academic subject was not theological added 
to the appeal of these fascinating lectures. He was 
not only a man of marked scholarship, but also one 
of extraordinary charm, but, to quote Sir James Bar- 
rie, who in turn quotes someone else, ‘ what Scotch- 
man lives, who is without charm?’ In looking back, 
I remember he simply gave his lectures and retired 
to' his room and the solace of his books. Somehow, 
his loosely knit figure, his great height, both of soul 
and stature, seemed out of place among the chintz- 
covered furniture, and I can still hear his roar of 
outrage, when they tried to make him deliver his lec- 
tures by a dim religious light. 

Only a few of us have ever had the courage to say 
what we really thought of the Bible Classes at the 
subsequent house-parties. Suffice it to say, they were 
given by that dreary text-by-text method. Most of us 
used the Scofield Reference Bible. You need only 
turn to the First Chapter of the Book of Genesis to 
find out all you need to know about this book. The 
beginning of the world is definitely set at 4004 B.c. 

The evening meetings are nothing more or less 
than the usual revival. The only unusual thing about 
them is the type of people who attend, sitting back 
so comfortably in their correct evening clothes. Old 
man Moody himself would have difficulty in recognis- 
ing this setting. Testimonies appear in a different 
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light when made by young society’ matrons, and it 
takes clever strategy to get grave old Anglican 
bishops down on their ham-bones in a hotel parlour 
singing gospel hymns. 

The appeal is a purely emotional one, in suggesti- 
bility, in imaginative emphasis, in narrowed conscious- 
ness. Much of this is achieved by imitation, which is 
the strongest impulse governing any crowd. Per- 
fectly normal people are made to act impulsively, the 
leader suggests, the initial steps are taken by those 
having the least inhibitory control over nerves and 
emotions. Suggestion plays havoc with the intelli- 
gence. ‘Someone in the room is in great trouble,’ 
says the leader, in an appropriately persusave voice 
. ‘perhaps he will tell us who he is.’ Or, in- 
finitely worse to Catholic sensibilities, ‘ Someone right 
now is giving his life to Christ.’ At best, only an 
ideal of Christ, there is none of that sacramental grace 
without which all ecclesiastical systems must sooner 
or later break' down; when this happens the ‘ convert’ 
is filled with despair, which in extreme cases may lead 
to one of those tragedies which so recently occurred 
in Oxford. 

Behind it all lies the same principle which makes 
the darky preacher shout : ‘ Brother, I see them com- 
ing down the aisle,’ long before any weak-kneed 
brother has even risen half-way in his seat. I once 
preached in a coloured church and watched this 
method employed by the ‘ Exhorter.’ Public opinion 
drags many a hesitant sinner up to the mourner’s 
bench. 

Our sympathies are with the young; that they are 
swept off their feet is not surprising. They have sat 
in a dimly-lighted room and had their sensibilities 
played upon by sob stories. They have heard the 
witnessing of exhibit Life-changers-by-the-grace-of- 
God. Nor do they realize that these same stories, 
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these same testimonies are told from house-party to 
house-party, until whatever they may have had of pro. 
phetic vision has long since degenerated into the 
merest repetition. How the travelling members of the 
Teams stand this sort of thing is a mystery. The first 
time you hear a story you are interested, the second 
time you wonder if the same funny bits will occur; 
finally, you would like to scream every time you hear 
one begun. 

These Teams are recruited from the more interest- 
ing of the ‘saved.’ They are supposed to have been 
guided to join, but sometimes it suits their con- 
venience wonderfully well to have done so. Their 
bounty is supplied by other members of the Fellow- 
ship, who have taken to heart the moving talk on ‘ the 
stewardship of money,’ and who, as a result, are will- 
ing to furnish first-class travelling accommodations 
and the best in hotels along the route; also, behind 
the movement, in New York, is ‘an angel.’ This 
same old lady outfitted one of the Scottish members 
in a complete Harry Lauderish' costume, kilt, tartan 
and dinner jacket, in which he used to appear to the 
edification of American audiences at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the more enlightened of whom forth- 
with lost all further interest in the Group at once. 

In addition to these larger mixed gatherings are 
smaller groups. The movement having come to the 
extraordinary conclusion that ‘the sex problem is one 
which exists’ have happily resolved that ‘ it is not a 
subject for discussion in mixed groups, though, in 
separate groups for men and women it is not infre- 
quently brought up, and real help afforded.’ Not only 
does the exposure of the sins of the flesh predominate 
at these meetings, but people wallowing in introspec- 
tion not only share their own difficulties, but those of 
the people with whom their lives are bound up. No 
matter how disinterestedly these questions are de- 
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bated (and it is not fair to the young people involved 
to put a wrong interpretation upon these groups), emo- 
tionally they react on the people confessing them. The 
meetings of this type Ij attended were presided over 
by a person who was obviously not released on this 
point, and to whom the intimating of past indiscre- 
tions was a nervous relief. In this connection my small 
brother, with that refreshing vulgarity which some- 
times so aptly marks the: utterances of the young, has 
been heard to remark that ‘ Buchmanism certainly is 
Epsom Salts to the inhibited.’ 

Far worse than these special groups is the crux of 
the whole movement, ‘personal work,’ when indivi- 
dual fastens upon individual (preferably, but not 
always, of the same sex), and really ‘deep sharing’ 
takes place. These amateur ‘soul surgeons’ (their own 
term) are told to ‘be sensitive’ to sex problems, ‘it 
is advisable to be alert to its manifestations, to be 
ready, if necessary, to discuss it very frankly and very 
personally.’ The good Catholic, with access to the 
merciful Confessional, naturally rebels at having the 
last shreds of reticence torn away, and shrinks from 
submitting his quivering soul to the mercies of none 
too skilful fingers. Nor is it particularly convincing to 
find, the next morning, that these sins have become 
by common consent the property of the rest of the 
Group, for part of their extraordinary psychology is 
their willingness to ‘share’ each other’s sins. Some 
of us are old-fashioned enough to think that the whole 
subject of sex is best handled by experts—namely, 
mothers and confessors and family doctors. 

Is Buchmanism a religion? ‘As a religion there is 
something very wrong with it. It makes meeting- 
hounds out of its adherents, where they are always pub- 
licly, and at length, ‘ surrendering’ some perfectly 
innocent pleasure, until their lives rapidly develop 
into a series of petty negations, a torment of scrupu- 
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lousness. Also, its followers have to be recharged 
at frequent house-parties to be kept going, and in be. 
tween times the leaders may be found taking rest. 
cures in some expensive sanatorium. Picture please, 
the friars returning from, a preaching mission, and in. 
forming their superior that they all required a two- 
weeks’ rest on special diet ! 

Is Buchmanism Christianity? No one knows the 
meaning of Christianity until, very humbly, he has 
knelt beside the poor, as with child-like hearts they 
poured out their simple prayers to God. 

....O loving Church, Whose compassionate touch 
heals the souls and bodies of men, by bringing their 
broken hopes and sorrows to the feet of Christ. ... 

A life healed by the sacramental grace of Christ 
needs no public witnessing, no ‘deep sharing,’ to 
establish the fact. ‘One thing only I know, that where- 
as I was blind, now I see,’ and others seeing, too, 
come humbly to the Church to be convinced. 


J. Surapy Post. 
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THE LAMBETH REPORT— 
RESOLUTION 15 


ET us introduce this subject with a quotation 
from the Church Times.’ 


At the Lambeth Conference of 1920, the Bishops issued 
‘an earnest warning against the use of any unnatural 
means by which conception is frustrated.’ Their Report 
continued : ‘ We are aware that many persons of undoubted 
sincerity, whose opinions are entitled to respect, do not 
share this view, considering the whole matter as chiefly a 
question of expediency, to be determined on medical, finan- 
cial and social grounds. This contention we cannot admit, 
as we believe that the question cannot be separated from 
the moral and religious issues involved.’ 


That was ten years ago. This year the Bishops 
have met again and this time the question of Marriage 
and the use of Contraceptives found a definite place 


inthe Agenda. Their findings are now familiar. For 
after saying that : 


The Conference affirms (a) the duty of parenthood and 
the glory of married life; (b) the benefit of a family as a 
joy in itself, as a vital contribution to the nation’s welfare, 
and as a means of character-building for both parents and 
children ; (c) the privilege of discipline and sacrifice to this 
end 


they boldly face the problem of the use of contracep- 
tives and go back on their previous statement. For 
now they say : 


‘ The primary and most obvious way of dealing with such 
circumstances as seem to make the limitation of parent- 
hood obligatory is total abstinence from intercourse, even 
it may be for long periods. Such abstinence brings with it 
to those who claim and receive Divine grace the opportunity 
for the highest exercise of Christian love and self-denial. 

‘ Yet there exist moral situations which make it obliga- 
tory to use other methods. To a certain extent this obli- 


1 Church Times, November 15th, 1929. 
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gation is supported by the advice of medical and scientific 
authority . . . . Each couple must decide for themselves 
as in the sight of God, after the most careful and conscien. 
tious thought, and, if perplexed in mind, after taking com. 
petent advice, both medical and spiritual.’* 


The Evening Standard (August 15th) comments on 
the Lambeth pronouncement under the heading ‘ The 
Bishops’ Failure.’ 


They might have said : ‘ This criticism is a modern and 
malignant growth, a disease of the time. The ancient 
standards remain, the Church reaffirms them, and th 
Church will uphold them.’ Or they might have said : * The 
new age requires new methods, in morality as well as in 
other things. Since it falls to the Church to guide th 
people, we will boldly announce wherein the ancient stand- 
ards must be modified.’ 

But they have done neither of these things. They have 
compromised with modernity, but they have done so in a 
reluctant, carping and querulous manner. The futility of 
this document is amply demonstrated by one sentence which 
says that ‘ sexual intercourse between persons who are not 
legally married is a grievous sin.’ Did it really need three 
hundred odd Archbishops and Bishops, come from all the 
ends of the earth, to tell us that this was the opinion of 
the Church? 


Small wonder that this declaration was trumpeted 
abroad by the Press as a triumph for the school of 
H. G. Wells and Marie Stopes, and that serious: 
minded Anglicans regarded it as ‘a serious disaster,’ 
“a surrender,’ and ‘the most revolutionary practice 
in the history of sexual morals.’* Nor have matters 
been improved by the subsequent declarations of vari- 
ous Bishops on the Resolution. 

The Bishop of London does not want to dissociate 
himself from his fellow Bishops, but, while detesting 


* Ibid, September 5th, 1930. Times leader, September roth, 
maintains that ‘ there is no real inconsistency between these 
declarations.’ 


* Church Times, September 12th and October 10th, 1930. 
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The Lambeth Report—Resolution 15 


the business, he is overwhelmed by ‘the hard cases’ 
and prefers to hide his head—ostrich-like—in the 
slum problem as the root of the evil ! * 

Bishop Barnes is, we know, in agreement with 
Lambeth.° 

One curious feature of these Episcopal pronounce- 
ments—well described by the Church Times as ‘a 
smoke screen’—is the fact that while the Bishops resi- 
dent in England can hardly be said to come out well 
in the affair, the Colonial Bishops have denounced the 
Resolution in the plainest terms. The Bishop of 
Bloemfontein was most outspoken, but even his plain 
speaking was eclipsed by the vehement denunciations 
of the Bishop of New Jersey who, writing as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on the problem at issue, says 
frankly that the decision was pre-arranged : 


This Resolution was adopted by a recorded vote of 193 
ayes to67 nays. As there were some 305 Bishops in attend- 
ance, a considerable number, even allowing for absentees, 
must have refrained from voting. I cannot understand a 
‘silent vote’ on such a subject. 

The Resolution as finally adopted was an improvement 
on the one originally submitted by the Committee; but 
nevertheless retained enough of its objectionable tone to 
make it impossible for many of us to vote for it. 

Attempts were made to modify the Resolution by such 
phrases as ‘ the Conference passes no condemnation,’ in- 
stead of ‘ the Conference agrees that.’ Further, an attempt 
was made to indicate clearly that such cases as were under 
consideration were exceptional or abnormal. But all these 
attempts met a solid and immovable wall of opposition. 


To say nothing of the great danger to health involved in 
the use of contraceptive methods, and the fact that they 
may produce barrenness, the whole thing is so repulsive 
to my mind as to put it in a lower moral category than 
fornication and adultery ! 


“Church Times, September sth, 1930. 
5 Ibid, December 6th, 1929. 
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Nothing could be clearer to any observer than that the 
three hundred Christian gentlemen at Lambeth were wholly 
conscientious and high-minded. I believe that they woul 
have repudiated with something like horror the suggestim 
that they themselves do, or could do, anything of the sor. 
But if under any conditions it is something to which the 
Conference agrees, that it is something which it approves, 
if it is lawful under the Christian codes and on the applic. 
tion of Christian principles, and expedient for a butcher, 
or a baker, or a barrister to use contraceptives, why not, 
pray, for a bishop? 

It was equally clear to my mind (and I served on Con. 
mittee II, I regret to say) that there was from the begin. 
ning a determination ‘ to say something definite on the sub. 
ject.’ I feel sure that this was pre-determined, and that 
the Committee was arranged accordingly, particularly as to 
its chairman, the Bishop of Winchester. I cannot avoid the 
impression, which grew upon me during the session, that 
his mind was made up in advance, and that he was pre 
determined to make some such declaration. With his 
force and the driving power of his personality, his deter 
mination prevailed 

It seemed to me that the Bishops were rather driven ani 
led, and misled at that, rather than showing qualities 
of mastery and leadership. They followed a popular de 
mand, 


Bertrand Russell’s Marriage and Morals is one of the 
most widely-read books in England. A new gospel is being 
preached. ‘ It isn’t wrong to follow the bodily instinct, ani 
the discovery of contraceptives is a triumph of modem 
science to be hailed with joy, and used to avoid inconvenient 
and undesirable consequences. It is quite comparable to 
the discovery of anaesthesia. If the consequences may bk 
avoided, it is no more wrong for a girl to indulge herseli 
as she pleases than for a man, and everybody knows that 
men for ages have condoned this act in themselves.’ 

Of course, the Conference condemned all this; but its 
putting a sort of moral equation between total abstinence 
and contraceptives vitiates the moral integrity of their utter 
ance. 


I asked the Bishop of Nigeria, a venerable negro with 
white hair, as to what effect such a resolution would have 
upon his people. He replied, at first, that it would have no 
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that the effect whatever, because, he said, ‘ My people don’t practise 
> wholly it at all.’ But, on reflection, he realised, and publicly stated 
y would that it would have this startling effect upon his work. The 
‘Zestion Mohammedans, who are in close and immediate contact 
he sort, with his native Christian people, will say, ‘ See the break- 
ich the down of your stiff and artificial Christian system. How 
proves, greatly superior ours is, with its benign institution of poly- 
applica. gamy, providing for the full expression of man’s God-given 
yutcher, and implanted natural instincts, and yet with perfect con- 
hy not, sideration for women, shielded from the burdens of com- 

pulsory and frequent child-bearing. Come and be Moham- 
n Com. medans, follow the laws of nature and of nature’s God, and 
- begin. leave the morally contaminating company of these Christian 
he sub. dogs, who have denied and who thwart the very nature a 
nd that good God has given them, and who deserve condign pun- 
ly as to ishment and death for their exaltation of reason and science 
roid the above faith, morals, and religion !’ 


mn, that Bishop Carey of Bloemfontein was so overwhelmed by 


th arid this action that he dissociated himself from the Conference. 

pi I did not feel that the American Bishops, some of whom 

desired to register their dissent, had been given an oppor- 

—- tunity to do so, and consequently asked (unfortunately after 
wa: the vote was taken) as a personal privilege to make a state- 

ualities : : 

ae ment. As this plea was denied, I also left the Conference, 


and did not officially join with my brethren in the solemn 
service of thanksgiving with Te Deum in Westminster 


of the Abbey at the close of the Conference. 

s being I welcome this opportunity of publicly dissociating my- 
ct. ani self from this one action of the Lambeth Conference, and 
sendin in doing so I believe that I am substantially expressing the 
venient feeling of a large number of my fellow Bishops in the United 
able to States. ® 

sedi What, then, led the Bishops to this pronounce- 
vs tha J ment? We cannot help asking, as we read, whether 
ae they were not suffering from an ‘ inferiority-complex.’ 
but its # For they knew perfectly well that they were challeng- 


tinenct 


poe ing moral teaching which had up till then held sway 


even though men disregarded it in practice. But they 
had been told over and over again that the Church 


- ne | of England never affirmed or denied anything in posi- 
a 


aveni #®  j$° Church Times, October 24th, 1930. 
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tive fashion and they seem to have thought that the 
time had.come to prove that they could speak. This 
may sound a harsh indictment, but how else are we 
to explain their oblique and ungenerous allusion ty 
the Church of Rome? For they append to their 
Resolution the following remark : 

Moreover, it is significant that the Communion which 
most strongly condemns in principle all preventive methods, 
nevertheless in practice recognises that there are occasions 
when a rigid insistence on the principle is impossible. If 
our own Communion is to give guidance on this problem, it 
must speak frankly and openly with a full appreciation of 
facts and conditions which were not present in the past but 
which are due to modern civilisation. 


The above words at once produced from Cardinal 
Bourne a disclaimer : 


Lest any be led astray by this Resolution of the Lambeth 
Conference, and placed thereby in danger of committing 
grievous sin, I now reaffirm the teaching of the Catholic 


Church on this subject, binding on the conscience of every 
man and of every woman. 

Any direct interference with the natural consequence of 
the marital relation—namely, conception, whether within 
the marriage stage or outside it—is an unnatural vice, sin- 
ning against the nature which the Creator has bestowed 
upon us, and therefore grievously displeasing in His sight.’ 


On this the Church Times remarks that 


No one can doubt that the use of contraceptives is an 
affront to the tradition of the Catholic Church. No one can 
say that Cardinal Bourne is not backed by the authority of 
the centuries in solemnly declaring that birth-prevention 
is a sin ‘ against the nature which the Creator has bestowed 
upon us, and therefore grievously displeasing in His sight.’ 

Indeed the question of Rome’s attitude bulks large 
in all this dispute. Bishop Barnes said that ‘he 
viewed with something like dismay the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church on some of these problems.” 


7 At Swansea, Sunday, October 5th. 
* Church Times, December 6th, 1929. 
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The Lambeth Report—Resolution 15 


The Anglican Bishop of Nottingham 


deprecated the letters in some of the Church papers, 
which regarded the tradition of the Western Church as 
settling the matter once and for all. The Bishops had 
merely reaffirmed the position taken by two leading Cam- 
bridge Anglo-Catholics in ‘One God and Father of All.’ 
Fr. Wilfred Knox and Fr. Milner-White lived and thought 
in modern time, and not in the Middle Ages.* 


Meanwhile the advertisements and sales of contra- 
ceptive contrivances have gone up, one advertisement 
being headed: ‘ Have no more moral scruples. At 
the Lambeth Congress one hundred and ninety-three 
Bishops voted in favour of suitable methods of birth- 
control.’* And while Lord Hugh Cecil pleaded for 
‘a thorough, consistent and complete theory of chas- 
tity to which we can appeal, and in the light of which 
we can solve all difficult questions,’ another begs the 
Bishops to publish a Moral Theology. 


Naturally enough men began to ask what authority 
Lambeth had to frame any such Resolution. Some 
maintained that it had none, others, like the Anglican 
Bishop of Nottingham, who was a member of the Com- 
mission, insisted that the meetings had been remark- 
able for ‘an overwhelming sense of the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit and a readiness to face facts.’ Others 
urge that the Lambeth Resolution is at least ‘a con- 
sent of theological opinion ’” and as such should have 
weight. Another points out that the Bishops them- 
selves disclaim the notion that they have any author- 
ity whatever,” others again ‘that the Bishops have 
more truly interpreted the facts of our moral experi- 


* Church Times, October 17th, 1930. 

%° Church Times, October 31st, 1930. 

! Church Times, October 17th. 

12 Ibid, September 12th and October roth. 
8 Ibid, November 7th. 
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ence than did the Schoolmen.’* But for many it 
remains a problem: ‘ By what authority one hundre¢ 
and ninety-three Bishops of the Catholic Church de 
clare that an action, condemned by the Church asi 
whole as a sin, is not sinful at all?’** 


This question has a very practical aspect for those 
Anglican ministers who hear confessions and claim to 
give absolution, and Dr. Gore and Dr. Kirk have de. 
clared that no confessor can absolve people who ad. 
here to such practices even though they urge the Lam- 
beth Resolution, 


We cannot but sympathise with that very large num. 
ber of good people who have been distressed and be. 
wildered by the Resolution; they ask questions and 
get answers which are so contradictory that their be- 
wilderment only increases. For, while one answers 
that ‘the whole trend of the Resolution and Report 
is towards positive teaching on the sacredness of sex 
relations and the glory of the Christian home,’ 
another asks whether ‘ anyone can seriously contem- 
plate our Lord giving such advice, or any of the 
Apostles or early Christian teachers.’”’ 

Some appeal to the Medical Faculty, but doctors 
are divided. One doctor is denounced because he 
had given the perfectly correct answer, ‘ That is best 
known to yourself,’ when a wife had asked him what 
she must do to avoid having any more children. This 
answer shews, we are told, that “ Doctors are strangely 
ignorant of the existing conditions.’** Sir George 
Newman denounces all contraceptive practices as 


14 Thid, October roth. 

1° Ibid, October 25th. 

*® Church Times, October 3rd, 1930. 

17 Ibid. 

8 The Liverpool Echo, October 17th, 1929. 
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‘dangerous ’** while ‘A General Practitioner’ warmly 
recommends them.” 

All this is bad enough, but matters become tenfold 
worse when a number of folk whom we are compelled 
to label ‘ pseudo-theologians’ rush into the breach. 
We call them ‘ pseudo-theologians’ because they are 
not laymen; they are men who ‘dabble’ in theology 
and who undertake to hear confessions and give ad- 
vice on matters which they have only half understood. 
Several of these ‘ would-be’ theologians have urged 
that conditions have now changed, and that since 
Moral Theology deals not only with acts but with their 
circumstances, it has now to deal with a state of affairs 
very different from that which prevailed when ‘the 
traditional teaching was framed.’ * This is merely the 
so-called ‘hard cases’ argument in another form, the 
argument which harps on the horrors of a tainted stock, 
on the tragedy of ten children with only sufficient to 
bring up five, etc. The answer is vaguely touched 
upon in many letters, but the writers have let them- 
selves be side-tracked by the analogies they have 
used, e.g. usury, the use of a stomach-pump by the 
Roman epicures, and so forth. Moreover they keep 
missing the point lamentably. Thus one writer is un- 
able to see the difference between unchanging moral 
principles and their changing application. Yet the 
principles of mathematics are invariable, while the 
problems to whose solution they have to be applied 
are always changing. How easy it would be to do 
sums and get one’s accounts right, if one could change 
one’s mathematics! It sounds like Alice in Won- 
derland | 

Another writer declares that ‘there is no explicit 
justification in the teaching of our Lord or of St. Paul 


1® Church Times, November 7th, 1930. 
*° Ibid, November 7th, 1930. 
7 Church Times, September 5th and October 24th, 1930. 
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for the assertion that procreation of children is the 
primary object of marriage.’” One clerical corres. 
pondent puts the following conundrum : 

All your correspondents agree that sexual intercourse is 
wrong for the unmarried ; but there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether it is wrong for the married when the possi- 
bility of conception is deliberately excluded. Is married 
intercourse right only when there is an intention to have 
children? Or does it serve other rightful ends which may 
suffice to justify its use, when its primary end is excluded? 
Those who condemn absolutely the use of contraceptives 
often write as though they supported the former alternative, 
and they profess to applaud the Church of Rome for its atti- 
tude in this matter. But do they in fact condemn all 
married intercourse which excludes the possibility of con- 
ception? It appears that they do not. For instance, a 
Roman Catholic doctor writes as follows : 

Toutefois, ce n’est pas a la seule multiplication du 
genre humain que sont ordonnés les rapports conjugaux. 
Outre cette fin primordiale, ils en ont d‘autres, essentiel- 
lement subordonnées 4 la prémiére: ils cimentent et 
entretiennent |’amour mutuel des conjoints ; ils sont aussi 
un reméde contre les décordements de la concupiscence, 
par la solution qu’ils apportent a |’affinité naturelle des 
sexes. Ces fins secondaires suffisent 4 légitimer |’usage 
du mariage lorsque pour une raison quelconque, la fin 
principale ne peut étre réalisée, soit la fécondation ait eu 
lieu déja, ou devienne impossible par suite de circon- 
stances accidentelles d’Age, de temps, ou de conditions 
corporelles. (Dr. R. de Guchteneere, ‘ La Limitation des 
Naissances ’ (1929), p. 204.)”* 

Why he should have gone to a French writer for 
so elementary a statement it is hard to see, though it 1s 
easy to see that he has completely failed to grasp the 
force of the key words ‘ essentiellement subordonnées 
@ la prémiére,’ as we shall see later on. 


Another correspondent—a Bishop—writes : 


I can conceive that there might be circumstances in which 
the use of these means to which science has introduced us 


72 Church Times, November 7th,, 1930. 
%° Ibid. 
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is the might be the lesser of two evils, between which, say, a good 
woman might have to choose. It is for this possibility that 


— the Resolution seems to me to provide. 
urse is I believe, therefore, that it is nearer to the truth on the 
pinion subject than Cardinal Bourne’s uncompromising denuncia- 
possi- tion, or than the equally uncompromising denunciation of 
sarried Bishop Chavasse, to which I listened trembling at the 1920 
7 Conference.** 
> have 
b oui Yet another urges that ‘science has made it pos- 
ope sible for a man to avoid risking his wife’s life. Is he 
ative to avail himself of it? ’** Several answer this in the 
’ . 
S atti- affirmative. 
hon But the most amazing reply on this point is the 
Pogue following : 
, I am grateful to the Bishop of Bloemfontein for his article, 
n du but even he does not address himself to the root question, 
raux. whether or not contraception in principle or in the abstract 
ntiel- is sinful. 
nt et Probably opponents of contraception hesitate to stigma- 
aussi tise it as sinful because of the admitted hard cases where 
ence, it seems to be a regrettable necessity. What is needed is a 
> des solution which resolves both sides of the antinomy, which 
sage may be stated thus: The Christian conscience shrinks from 
a fin artificial methods ; artificial methods are, or seem to be, in 
it eu some cases a necessity. 
‘con- Contraception, if not sinful, becomes a matter not of 
ions principle but of taste, and the Bishops’ fence will prove quite 
ides & inadequate. A calculating element is introduced into the 
holy estate of matrimony, and couples will decide for them- 
for selves whether or not they will remain childless. Nor will 
it is the unmarried be denied the privilege of the married. 
the On the other hand, if contraception is declared to partake 
‘ of the nature of sin, then those who wish to uphold the 
ees & Christian ideal will only countenance it, in theory or in 


practice, in the gravest circumstances. 
We must make room in this matter for a sound 
casuistry.*® 


24 Church Times, November 7th. 
5 Ibid, 
96 Ibid. 
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One of the correspondents who most nearly touches 
the real essence of the problem asks boldly : 


May I ask those who are disturbed by Resolution 15 a 
plain but necessary question? Are contraceptives to be con. 
demned on natural grounds or on supernatural grounds, 
oron both? Roman Catholics reply, on both grounds. But 
before Lambeth, every Anglican authority on moral theo- 
logy that I know had adruitted that on natural grounds alone 
contraceptives could not be condemned. Dr. Goudge 
wrote : ‘ Those who have no belief in the Christian Gospel, 
and no hope beyond the present life, cannot be expected to 
accept the Christian views of marriage ; freedom of divorce 
and artificial birth control are to them simply matters of 
common sense.’ (Comment on II Cor., p. 74.) 


Anyone who knows anything of Catholic moral theology 
knows that then the real surrender was made, and I ask 
my question because Dr. Goudge reproduces this week 
exactly the scholastic grounds on which they are con- 
demned as contrary to natural ethics. I therefore ask him, 
Does he now hold that the feasting-cum-emetics analogy 
and the means-and-ends theory of ethics condemn contra- 
ceptives for the world? 


For some hundreds of years now we have witnessed 
a doctrinal apostasy with its terrible fruits of heresy, 
schism and indifference; we have seen, too, a moral 
apostasy in practice—the sheep have gone astray be- 
cause there was no shepherd. But now we have wit- 
nessed the worst apostasy of all, a moral apostasy in 
theory, a surrender of all those principles which, how- 
ever much they might be neglected in practice by the 
many, yet remained on the statute book, as it were, a 
thing to which all right-minded men could appeal. Is 
it possible to go further? It would seem not. For 
it is not now the sheep that have gone astray but the 
shepherds. 


Where is the remedy We might say: ‘ Return to 
the Rock whence ye were hewn,’ for probably far 
more bewildered people will turn longingly to that 
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The Lambeth Report—Resolution 15 


Rock when faced with the present moral bankruptcy 
than when faced with the doctrinal bankruptcy so long 
familiar to them. But confining ourselves to the point 
at issue : we are asked whether the use of contracep- 
tives in any form whatever is unnatural or a sin against 
the law of nature? The answer must be an unhesitat- 
ing affirmative. In support of this we might appeal 
to the emotional aspect of the problem. Did any man 
ever indulge in such practices without being ashamed 
of them? Men may unblushingly acknowledge that 
they do so indulge, but we are not talking of what one 
man says when talking to another : what does he feel, 
we ask, in the hidden realms of his inner conscious- 
ness? Granting, then, the sense of shame, whence 
does it arise? Surely from an instinct of nature? 
Only a fledgling, or a man who knows he has no case, 
will venture to dub such instincts ‘ conventions.’ But 
a veritable instinct must have its roots in a law. What 
is that law? 

There is a principle at which no one, presumably, 
will cavil: ‘delectationes sunt propter operationes,’ 
in other words certain actions have an inherent plea- 
sure attached to assure their performance. Who would 
eat, and so support life properly, were eating not 
pleasant? Self-preservation demands food, therefore 
the Author of nature made eating pleasant. But far 
more important than the preservation of the individ- 
ual is the preservation of the human race, therefore 
the Author of the human race attached an intense plea- 
sure to the act of procreation. The pleasurable act 
is the means, the procreation is the end. The only 
question at issue is: Have we the right to secure the 
pleasure while frustrating the end for which it was 
given? We were told when children that we did not 
live to eat, but that we ate to live. It is here and 
here only that the analogy of the Roman use of emetics 
comes in. It is not ‘ the over-indulgence in eating 
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and drinking’ that was condemned, though of course 
that was wrong, but that in order to secure the plea- 
sure they frustrated the end for which eating and 
drinking was made pleasant. It is precisely the same 
with contraceptives. They are meant to secure the 
pleasure of marriage while deliberately frustrating the 
end which alone justified that pleasure. 


It is idle to argue that there are other objects of 
marital relations besides the procreation of children. 
Of course there are, just as eating and drinking have 
social and recreative purposes on which a man can 
quite justly concentrate his whole energies while at 
table. But he must never, for the sake of those 
secondary pleasures, frustrate the main object of his 
meals, namely his self-preservation. That is why 
gluttony is a sin—it damages a person’s health, in 
other words, according to its degree it frustrates the 
main object of eating. Nothing can affect these — 
ciples. They are not of the circumstances of our 
acts, but of their essence. It is absurd to say that 
because the main object of marital relations is the be- 
getting of children it therefore follows 


that the sex-act is a sin whenever it is potentially dis- 
sociated from the purpose of procreation. If this is so, we 
are led to the reductio ad absurdum that intercourse, after 
the woman has reached a certain age, is immoral. But this 
theory is untenable for more serious reasons. It is a denial 
that the sex-act, besides being the medium of procreation, is 
also designed as the sacramental expression of love between 
husband and wife.” 


Nor can we argue that a man may not indulge in 
such acts with the hope that they may not attain their 
ultimate result. The only thing demanded by nature 
—and we are speaking only of nature and not of super- 
nature, of the ordinary and not of the heroic—is that 


*7 Church Times, October 24th, 1920. 
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he must do nothing to frustrate nature of the object 
for which it was instituted. The same applies to the 
permitted use of marital relations at periods when 
conception will most probably not follow, for no frus- 
rtation of nature is involved. The same applies to 
cases where a wife is past child-bearing or barren. 
But we repeat again that we are not here talking of the 
ideal, nor of the supernatural life according to grace. 
Though even here, where higher motives might sug- 
gest abstention, there is room for those secondary and 
subordinate motives which amply justify such relations 
even when there is no possibility of offspring: a 
pledge of mutual affection, a remedy against sin, etc., 
all these have their legitimate place, but they must 
never be secured at the cost of the one end for which 
marriage was instituted. 

It is impossible to deal with this subject without 
unpleasantly plain speaking. Reference was made 
throughout this controversy to what one pseudo-theo- 
logian ungraciously called ‘ Rome’s loopholes.” We 
state emphatically that there is no ‘loophole’ provided 
by Rome which does not come under the principles 
we have laid down. A concrete example is furnished 
by the question where a correspondent asked whether 
there was any difference between interruption of the 
marital act and the use of an instrument. There is no 
difference in the effect intended by the physical act in 
each case, though the use of an instrument is proof 
of added malice and premeditation. Right reason and 
| the Church’s teaching declare both to be grievously 
sinful, and a confessor may not absolve a penitent who 
_ refuses to abstain from such abuse of the sanctities of 
marriage, But what is to be said of the wife whose 
partner practises such abuses though she has no de- 
_ Sire or intention to do so herself? Clearly she must 
_ completely dissociate herself from the sin: she must 
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withhold the consent of her will ; but grave reasons and 
the circumstances of the case may make it impossible 
for her to withhold from the physical act. If it is a 
question of the use of an instrument by her husband, 
she is obliged to offer every possible resistance to an 
act which she realizes beforehand is wicked in its very 
beginnings, and only the gravest threats would justify 
her in passively co-operating in the physical act 
against which her will rebels. If it is a question not 
of the use of an instrument but of the wilful inter. 
ruption of the act by her husband, only grave reasons 
will justify her passive co-operation; and she is 
obliged to protest against her husband’s principles and 
strive to dissuade him from such practices and at the 
same time to restrain herself from all consent to the 
sinfulness of the act. 


Hucu Pope, O.P. 
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BY WAY OF OBERAMMERGAU 


LEAR asa picture the play stood out. Its divine 
and human pathos cut the September air. The 
immense crowd was hushed. It was strange, this 
stillness and awe in so vast and modern a throng. The 
reason was not far to seek. For, from the first solemn 
moment when the Greek chorus was seen slowly taking 
possession of the stage, and the grave and gentle figure 
of Anton Lang stood forward as Coryphaeus to address 
the audience priestlike, there was one all-pervading 
impression. It might not mean the same to all, yet it 
was a play which concerned those present. Not merely 
a great human drama, fit as those of Shakespeare or 
Greek or German to evoke the Catharsis and lose the 
rapt soul in a sea of beauty and wonder. Such plays 
are valued for their power, not for their essence, nor 
for any fact they pre-suppose. Here, all knew that 
something was portrayed which claimed the undying 
| gratitude and the deepest reverence of each man and 
woman. 
| Impressions, no doubt, were of the vaguest. We 
_ would not care to answer for the number of those in the 
audience whose beliefs exactly coincided with those of 
the actors. Yet, though the logical conclusion and the 
gift of Faith might be lacking, there were, at least, 
many Pilates—(Pilate as he is portrayed in this play, 
‘lovable before, pitiable after his great weakness)— 
many who felt that here they had to do with One who 
was more than other men, One for whdm the vague 
_ word ‘divine’ had been waiting through the dawn of 
history, to alight in the fulness of time upon this Elect 
! of men. 
' Surely the atmosphere of drama was never so per- 
| fect. From the Greek the play takes its human pathos. 
| its poise and serenity; from Christian fact that which 
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lifts it into a higher realm. Everything is tense, though 
dignified. Everything is leading up to a great climax, 
and the conviction that this is so, is continually encour. 
aged by the solemn appearances of the chorus, who 
point out in touching song each stage on the road to 
sacrifice. 

For those of the Faith the occasion is made the mor 
real by the morning Mass at the village Church. There 
the reality has been enacted swiftly and surely, as it 
is done amongst us. Now, those same men and women 
whom we saw worship with us will enact slowly, by 
successive stages, that which once happened in Jerv- 
salem and which daily comes into our lives. 

We are held spellbound by the chorus whilst the 
mighty prelude is evoked, and the theme is sung of 
man’s first disobedience and of Love divine unspeak. 
able. 

Despite his now inferior part, there was something 
so striking about Anton Lang in the Prologue that one 
may almost speak of him as still the central figure of 
the play. And to those at least who saw him in the 
past, he will remain the Christus who was as ideal : 
bearer of the name as could be asked of mere man. 
From the eyes of this man shines out so striking and 
exceptionally Christlike a spirit, one which through 
years of this so vivid meditation has identified itsell 
so closely with that of the Master, that to see and hea 
him is to experience something of the very personality, 
of the ‘unspeakable glance’ which John Inglesant 
caught in the hut and which is the reward and encour. 
agement of the Christian. Indeed, Anton Lang wai 
nobly inspired in his conception of his apostolate. To 
play the Christ, he says, is the highest human privileg: 
to which a layman can aspire. 

There is a need, surely, for more such living por 
traiture to-day. Not that we intend to sermonise, o! 


to do more than refer to the foremost and most vital o! 
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By Way of Oberammergau 


such portraits of Christ, those living in His Church, 
Christ living in the Christian. But human nature re- 
quires, too, the purely pictorial stimulus of! sense, the 
literal features and embodiment of the Saviour, 
brought down reverently even, on occasion, to the 
novel and the screen. This has been done already, and 
the subject is so delicate that we would not advocate 
its frequent repetition. But, since there have been 
recent appearances of Christ in such media, we would 
insist that, when it can reverently be done, the true 
Christ of Catholic tradition should appear, not, for. 
instance, the Modernistic Christ, so beautiful up to a 
certain point, of Mr. Oxenham’s ‘ Hidden Years.’ 
For it is imperative that He be presented as Ober- 
ammergau presents Him, in the full clarity of Catholic 
tradition. The most truly human, the most sympathetic 
and winning of the sons of men has above all within 
Him the fire of the Divinity, the superhuman strength 
and majesty of the nature of God which He shares in 
the most literal sense with the Father. Only this sound 
blend will irresistibly and permanently touch the 
human heart and bring into ready allegiance the 
human mind, 


‘Tibi se cor meum totum subjicit, 
quia te contemplans totum deficit.’ 


That is the mightiest Christian apologetic, the Per- 
son of Christ, as His Church shows Him faithfully 
throughout the ages. And that is why ‘ other Christs’ 
have failed, the ‘gentle Jesus’ of Revivalist hymns, 
the harsh Jansenistic caricature refusing to embrace 
the world, the Strong Man, emasculated of divinity, 
of Modernist fiction. No, it is the Christ of the 
Church, of Catholic fullness Who will draw all things 
to Himself, Who will attract to His Person the child- 
ren of Light and multiply them. At Oberammergau 
the confession of divinity is wrung from us. It is the 
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logical sequence for any who witness the play—if the 
Father draw them. 

A glowing, harmonious picture of many colours, in 
which the Old Law is woven into the New, in which 
the ancient world meets the modern in Christ, where 
every detail of the Passion has its striking figure in the 
history of Israel—this it is that presents to the cosmo- 
politan crowd an unique challenge, that of God asking 
for man’s interest, for his recognition, and that solely 
out of the purest goodness to man. 

Often has it been remarked that this world of ours 
is like that which the Messiah knew. Never since then 
have there been so many vague wonderings about 
divinity, about gods and God, about the meaning of 
life. Many Pilates there are, complete with wives, who 
sense the divine, half in superstition, half in quest of a 
Truth they cannot even define. To such as these, 
placed in a less awkward position than Pilate, the 
most convincing proof is the fact of the God-Man 
Himself. ‘Surely,’ says unprejudiced common-sense, 
‘this man was the Son of God!’ 

What else could He have been? Of course, the word 
‘God’ will be subjected to other interpretations .. . . 
Let us translate it into such tongues, without irrever- 
ence, and test the equations. ‘The Son of a Life 
Force’ ....a product of evolution. Then why, for 
heaven’s sake, be so retrograde and point back to so 
inferior a Father, as Christ continually does? Or per- 
haps ‘ The Son of the Unknowable’ . . .. Then why 
claim to make Him knowable? as again it was His 
foremost object to do. And soon. But the Gospels are 
too simple, the life of Christ too direct, to find room 
for such complications and twistings. 

If Christ, indeed, is but the supreme manifestation 
of human perfection, what an unscientific, arrested de- 
velopment does He not argue for the race since His 
time ! Why is it that well-nigh all the world, whatever 
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iis views of His nature and claims, looks back wist- 
fully at this Man as at the highest point that humanity 
has ever reached, as, at least, ‘Our tainted nature’s 
solitary boast?’ 

It is because He is something more. No wonder 
that those who are set on not accepting the conclusion 
have begun to give up the premiss, and to question the 
moral values on which rested the universal admiration 
of Jesus. 

The play, then, at Oberammergau rests on Reality, 
not merely on fact, but on the supreme Reality. It 
discloses the full sense of life, where our other plays 
seek out partial aspects. Great, we know, are the com- 
ings and goings of men to see plays which probe ever 
more penetratingly into the entrails of life. Here, ina 
sweep, is outlined the whole meaning thereof. The 
mysteries of history and of human nature are lit by a 
ray from above, showing one clear thread running 
through them. The mystery of evil lies open, in its 
essence. That which brought ‘sin into the world and 
all our woe’ is met upon its own ground. It is not 
fantastically removed from the world, as we might 
have had the great Designer do; far more wondrous is 
the tale. Nature runs her course, Evil is faced boldly 
and its sting drawn out by the only One whom it could 
never treat as its plaything, though it mock Him and 
leer upon Him and break Him. ‘ What have we to do 
with thee, Jesus of Nazareth?’ The cry is defiant, 
venomous and sulky. But the accent that predomin- 
ates is that of distress and fear. Goodness made flesh 
has conquered. ‘Noctem lux eliminat.’ 

To-day the sad shadows of a lost Eden still lie long 
and sinister over the earth. Men are _ persuaded, 
against their will, that something is wrong with the 
world, with human nature, deeply and radically, that 
the beauty of life is veiled and saddened by something 
unknown and dark. Nowhere has a key been found 
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to fit the lock except that proffered by the Catholic 
Church. 

Man has sinned. Evil has stolen into God’s crea- 
tion. Nay, it was already there, the fruit of an earlier 
revolt against Him, hovering over the earth for a 
chance to seduce His other creatures. But, o feliz 
culpa! the other side of the picture is beyond belief, 
and it is at such places as Oberammergau that it comes 
home with greatest force. Crushing and stupendous as 
are the first tender scenes of the divine drama, Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth, that comely hidden youth and those 
three years of doing good, they pale before the climax. 
In the Cross is found the sum total of Christ, in His 
Passion alone is seen to the full the working out of the 
paradox, the fight against evil, the apparent utter fail- 
ure, the deep-lying triumph; God hath reigned from 
the tree. 

Over the stage at Oberammergau there roll scenes 
covering the entire field of human hopes and fears. 
The soft plastic stillness of figure and prophecy is 
broken of a sudden by the acclamations of Palm Sun- 
day. A magnificent burst of praise and song brings 
the Messiah into His city. Then, in sharp contrast, 
the awful majesty of the cleansing of the Temple, the 
plottings of the priests, the parting at Bethany, the 
scene laid for the tragedy. Ever serene, yet tense 
with action, the chorus unfolds figure after figure be- 
fore each step. A foretaste of the wonder in store 
is given by the Manna and the Grapes. At the Supper 
it dawns on the audience with what kind of love God 
loved the world. Then, after a hush of deepest re- 
collection, the action rushes on, Evil takes the field. 

Treachery and misery from the history of God’s 
people are unfolded, the Saviour hastens to fulfil the 
types like a giant on his course. Something is left to 
the imagination. In the partially open stage the weird- 
ness of that dreadful night is robbed of its darkness. 
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By Way of Oberammergau 


But the lighting effects within the inner scene are ex- 
cellent and something is conveyed of the atmosphere 
of those sunny and noisy spring streets on the morn- 
ing of Good Friday. 

The play succeeds in being natural. The throngs 
are alive, the actors are intensely real. Caiphas and 
Annas and Pilate are living men exceedingly varied 
and interesting in their psychology. They are not 
stiff, hieratic figures labelled bad or good, not wholly 
evil men, not even Judas, for what living man ever 
was? But they provide convincing lessons of what 
really does happen, of the human being, with his poten- 
tialities for good and evil, gradually yielding to the 
bad. Each taken in his weakest point, the High 
Priests in their pride and fanaticism, Pilate in his 
fear, Judas, in his avarice, they are all drawn into the 
scheme of the powers of darkness. 

Beautifully juxtaposed are the despair of Judas and 
the sorrow of Peter, whose words might be used with 
profit as an act of contrition, So deep and true is this 
simple play, even in the English translation, that it 
might be used as an admirable aid to meditation on 
the Gospel narrative. 

The shocking reality of what happened strikes you 
at Oberammergau as it never does in a book. Few will 
forget the realism, all the more gripping for its re- 
straint, of the mockery before Herod, of the soldiers’ 
dreadful fooling, of the way of the Cross. 

When speculations and learned disquisitions are 
said and done, in this supreme tragedy and glory, as 
in all human life, the shock of Reality is what rings 
truest. One despairs of doing justice to such scenes. 
Join your thoughts on the Passion to some very pain- 
ful element of reality in your own life, and you will 
grasp something of their meaning. 


ALFONSO DE ZULUETA. 
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FATHER D’ARCY’S THOMAS AQUINAS* 


Be ny inclusion of a monograph on St. Thomas in 
the ‘ Leaders of Philosophy’ series is significant 
of the growing strength of the Thomist revival. Even 
in England, later than in the rest of Europe, St. 
Thomas is now coming to be considered as taking rank 
among the philosophers who have mainly influenced 
western thought; with Leibniz, Spinoza, Berkeley, 
Kant. Father Knox’s Lady Denham, with her ‘ Sir 
Thomas who?’ after the game of ghosts, is a type 
already growing uncommon, 

Perhaps there is no one in this country better quali- 
fied than Father D’Arcy to give an acceptable state- 
ment of St. Thomas’s thought. A high and dry 
Thomist can cut an awkward figure in modern philo- 
sophical society. Father D’Arcy is never that; his 
manner is always tactful, indeed at times even depre- 
catory. He is inclined to present a Thomist certitude 
almost hat in hand, as when he says that the problem 
of the One and the Many receives ‘an attempted ex- 
planation in the metaphysics of St. Thomas. By an 
employment of his fundamental distinctions and what 
he calls analogy he tries to find a via media’ (p. 109). 
Still, a wedge cannot be driven in thick end first, and 
it is possible that Thomists in the past have not been 
sufficiently ingratiating. And there cari be little doubt 
that Father D’Arcy has also entered well into the 
spirit of his subject, and has written a book profitable 
even to the practised Thomist ; something better than 
a list of theses strung together and described from 
outside; a synthesis showing a real insight into St. 
Thomas’s thought and the meaning of the principles 
of act and potency, of analogy, and of knowledge. 

*THuomas Aguinas. By the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A. 
(London : Benn; 8vo., pp. ix, 292; 12/6.) 
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There are many illuminating observations which bear 
witness to this insight; the remark (p. 16) that St. 
Thomas made no attempt to make science cover all 
modes of cognition is typical; and again, the sugges- 
tion that St. Thomas, save by an oversight, does not 
apply the term ews but guo ems to the internal con- 
stituents of created being is eloquent to the student 
who regrets that verbal inheritance from Boethius, the 
quod of essence. 

We find the genuine mind of St. Thomas in the 
book, although the manner is not always that of a 
right wing Thomist, as the author would say. He dis- 
cusses briefly the various schools within the move- 
ment. Yet in truth the divisions are more apparent 
than real; the difference between Louvain, say, and 
Freiburg more of manner than of thought; and not 
only in the Convention are there Jacobins on the 
Mountain. The real distinction of essence and exist- 
tence within Being is the. fundamental test of ortho- 
doxy, and some of the so-called ‘ liberals’ are not 
really Thomists at all, or only in patches, which 
amounts to the same thing. You cannot be an eclectic 
and genuinely profess a simple synthesis, although 
you may talk the language, and seem in the swim. 
The precise constitutive of personality can be debated 
within the system, or the need urged of a greater 
emphasis on the immediate perception of the real; but 
certain necessary conclusions, such as the intrinsic 
physical premotion of everything by God, or a fun- 
damental conception, such as the real distinction al- 
ready alluded to, cannot be denied or restricted. As 
Father D’Arcy admits, this latter is recognised as the 
vertebral column of the Thomist system ; ‘the Thomist 
sans peur et sans reproche takes this distinction and 
applies it rigorously ; it becomes the shibboleth separa- 
ting the true from the false follower. Excellent as this 
method is, I have not used it because it pre-supposes 
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a knowledge of St. Thomas which readers may not 
all possess’ (p. 66). This is quite defensible, and 
good sense in dealing with an audience inclined to 
dislike a universal principle which seems, as it is 
sometimes presented, rather too slick. From hints 
here and there, however, his personal soundness can 
be recognised, and his insistence on the diversity 
within Being leaves little to be desired, although, of 
course, it cannot logically be sustained without an 
entitative composition. But half a loaf is better than 
no bread. 

The book is divided into three parts, namely the 
background of St. Thomas’s thought, the thought 
itself, and its subsequent history. The historical 
background is given in an able piece of compression— 
St. Louis, by the way, died in Tunis and not in the 
Holy Land (p. 7); the philosophical background by 
comparison seems somewhat sketchy. Augustinianism 
is justly indicated, but Averrhoism hardly comes in 
for its fair amount of attention. After a short life 
of the saint, Father D’Arcy in an attractive essay gives 
the personal background of his thought, an apprecia- 
tion of his character which corrects the impression of 
a rather bovine recluse fostered by many paintings of 
him and by the extraordinary detachment of his 
thought from any environment or mood; a trait of his 
writings which, in Father D’Arcy’s opinion, makes 
for dull reading. ‘ His silence almost makes itself 
felt in his writing’ (p. 38). It is true that our genera- 
tion is more interested in personalities than ideas. 
But by blood and temper St. Thomas was lordly and 
fearless, his mind direct and quietly humorous— 
stylus brevis, grata facundia; celsa, clara, firma sen- 
tencia, says his office—his human affections strong, 
and he was reckoned shrewd enough by his contem- 
poraries for them to turn to him for help; his brethren 
in the organisation of the Order, novices in their reli- 
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gious life, and rulers in affairs of state. Almost the 
last thing he had in hand was a treatise on aqueducts. 
The second part gives a good account of St. 
Thomas’s philosophy in chapters on his theory of 
knowledge, the nature of reality, the existence and 
nature of God, God and the universe, Nature and 
man, and ethics. Both its rationalism and originality, 
the qualities which chiefly struck his contemporaries, 
are well brought out. The old idea of St. Thomas as 
a co-ordinator of other men’s thought disappears when 
one penetrates beyond his literary self-effacement be- 
hind the great names of tradition to his fresh and per- 
sonal position. ‘ As a Vergil could copy Homer and 
keep his genius and his reputation, so a medievalist 
could veil his thought under great Greek names’ (p. 


22). A Thomist can quite imaginably feel uncom- 
fortable when he is called an Aristotelian. 
As for his rationalism, ‘St. Thomas would prefer 


to be read as a Christian philosopher, but he is pre- 
pared to stand the test on his philosophy alone’ (p. 
30); just as a great work of religious art may be a 
great work of pure art as well, so St. Thomas, al- 
though he is first of all a great Catholic theologian, 
has a philosophy which some have considered almost 
too rigidly rational ; a rational philosophy, moreover, 
which is essentially independent of the outworn scien- 
tific theories of his age, Indeed his description of a 
scientific theory or hypothesis as something provi- 
sional designed to explain appearances, or, in modern 
language, a principle imposed by a science to render 
its current experimental laws logically necessary, is 
an anticipation of some of the modern critique of 
science, and can be paralleled from Poincaré, Duhem 
and de Broglie. ‘It would be too much to assert that 
he always kept the provinces of science and philo- 
sophy clear,’ says Father D’Arcy (p. 57). But would 
it? It is true that there is a certain amount of medieval 
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science in, his writings, and that arguments are some. 
times attached to queer bits of science, but they ar 
always seen for what they are worth. Nobody could 
ever have taken very seriously the argument that the 
dove has no gall, and therefore fittingly represents 
the gift of piety which preserves us from irrationd 
anger and so on, After all, St. Thomas was writing 
for a definite public, and his thought naturally seeks 
the analogies it would appreciate; they were not ex- 
actly ‘stop-gaps’ (p. 57); symbolical arguments were 
an accepted literary convention, just a light sort of 
suggestion, used in much the same way as Father 
D’Arcy commends his subject nowadays by examples 
from Donne and Bach. They are interesting if St. 
Thomas is approached as a literary man or a scientist, 
not as a philosopher ; the distinction of his philosophy 
from his science is clear, and nobody, for instance, 
should be held up by the maxime calidum of the 
Quarta Via. 

On the epistemological question, there is an am- 
biguous paragraph on philosophic doubt which ques- 
tions the existence for St. Thomas of only one first 
indubitable truth, and contrasts, not very clearly, his 
position with that of Descartes (p. 75). If the Car- 
tesian doubt was merely methodological, as it may 
well have been, then it does not seem very different 
as a premise from that hinted at by St. Thomas in 
the Metaphysics. There is this difference, of course, 
that in, his view the fundamental truth into which all 
others are reduced, although it is barren as a principle 
from which fresh truths can be deduced, is not the ego, 
but the principle of the affirmation of Being. This 
principle of identity is truly synthetic (in the post- 
Kantian sense of the word) in virtue of the implied 
nexus of necessity, even if it is lowered from the order 
of Being into that of ‘ tality,’ and stated, as it some- 
times is, as the identity of x and x. St. Thomas, 
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it is true, is not preoccupied with the problem of know- 
ledge associated with the modern names of realist and 
idealist, das sogenannte Erkenntnisproblem as it now 
seems to some. The philosophical difficulty at any 
rate is wrongly stated by the spatializing imagination 
overstressing the preposition in the question : are there 
things outside me? 

St. Thomas’s realism is something deeper than the 
American neo-realism, its foundation is metaphysical, 
not physical. As Father D’Arcy says, ‘ it belongs to a 
much later generation to ask the question, how can 
I pass from the logical order of content of experience 
to the real? No such question vexes St. Thomas. 
In his view the bridge is crossed in every affirmation’ 
(p. 80). Being, at this stage, is not considered as 
spatially existing outside the mind, or, for that mat- 
ter, as a submetaphysical fact or experience. It is true 
that Father D’Arcy briefly indicates that first prin- 
ciples must be the laws of reality as well as of mind, 
but in these days a more profound investigation, such 
as he so well gives of the union of knower and known 
in the act of knowledge, of the ‘otherness’ found in 
its first act would have been welcome. 

And although the perfection of reality in mind is 
well brought out, we should have welcomed too a well 
explained distinction between real and conceptual 
knowledge. The pedestrian course of concept, judg- 
ment, and proof is by no means the pattern of know- 
ledge as such, but part of the often irksome limitations 
of the present state of the human mind. The mind 
yearns for something more immediate and total, but, 
inadequate as this course is to satisfy the natural desire 
of the mind for complete reality, it is nevertheless 
true, and in fact concerned with the only form of 
truth we can talk about. The rationalism of St. 
Thomas is not the sort so badly damaged by Bergson. 
Only in the judgement is scientific truth properly 
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found, and error incidentally, for the mind is not 
deceived in taking the elements of its thought, but 
only in arranging them. This conclusion of the neo. 
realists is formally stated by St. Thomas. His teach. 
ing on the species intelligibilis is well treated of, and 
insistence laid on the fact that it is not a copy or photo- 
graph of a thing, but a living relation to it. It is 
always necessary to remember that for St. Thomas 
knowledge and reality are not two parallel orders, 
but one is the perfection of the other, so that there 
are Thomists who make Subsisting Knowledge the 
metaphysical keynote of the divine nature ; knowledge 
is the perfection of life, of immanent activity. 

Father D’Arcy recognises that the thesis of matter 
and form does not precede that of potency and act in 
the metaphysics of St. Thomas, but he does not bring 
out its strict metaphysical character as the only ex- 
planation of univocal substantial perfection, that is 
of numerical individuation within an order of essence. 
Essence needs interior co-efficients if it is to be multi- 
pliable, just as Being does. When the need of pos- 
tulating matter and form is rather confusedly stated as 
the need of rendering intelligible the objects of ex- 
perience by a composition of potency and act, it is 
not surprising to learn that ‘it is not easy, to be cer- 
tain of St. Thomas’s mind, and it is to be regretted 
that there is no definitive passage on this subject” (p. 
110). This may be true as regards the subsequent 
question as to the precise principle of individuation, 
quantified matter, but on the central need of potency 
and act within an essence to explain its multiplication 
without specific differentiation there are texts definitive 
enough. 

Father D’Arcy states that the real distinction of 
essence and existence is borrowed by St. Thomas from 
Avicenna, and explains it accordingly. It is true that 
Pére Roland-Gosselin establishes some sort of con- 
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nection between them, but he also shows the important 
difference ; that St. Thomas regardg esse as only logi- 
cally or by prediction accidental to substance, and 
does not endorse Avicenna’s de-essentialisation of the 
Necessary. This spoils Father D’Arcy’s exposition 
of the subject, in that it tends to identify existence 
with factualisation. The distinction should have been 
lifted to its native metaphysical level, and given its 
proper, and at the same time easier, proof by the 
application of the principle that no transcendental per- 
fection can limit itself. Essence in this context is not 
so much the specific perfection of a thing, as its 
potential entitative perfection. 

The author has soma wise words on substance. He 
points out that the Kantian dichotomy between pheno- 
mena and noumenon is not St. Thomas’s distinction 
between accidents and substance; substance is not 
primarily that which underlies accidents, but a self- 
subsistent being expressed by them, while it ‘ pre- 
serves appearances’ (p. 122), it is not unaffected by 
changes in them. The easy antitheses, Appearance 
and Reality, Knowledge and Nature, Body and Soul, 
and the others, are absent from St. Thomas. 

Substantial pluralism is approached in the section 
on analogy, where there is a courageous tackling of 
the question. The author is prepared to leave the 
analogy of so-called intrinsic attribution, and hold to 
the usual Thomist explanation of analogy of propor- 
tionality as our means, true if only a makeshift, of 
reaching to a knowledge of God. Canning’s squibs 
give us a better historical notion of Addington in the 
famous couplet ‘ Pitt is to Addington as London is to 
Paddington’—a good case of proportionality—than 
in the description of the Prime Minister as ‘happy 
Britain’s guardian gander,’ for in the first, the signifi- 
cance is intrinsic to both terms. The philosopher is 
properly concerned with intrinsic properties, not ex- 
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trinsic denominations. Analogies, other than those of 
strict proportionality, are literary methods of approach 
rather than metaphysical. ; 

But while the difficulties have not been shirked, the 
section on analogy cannot be called a good piece of 
exposition. The natural difficulty of the subject has 
been needlessly increased by a start from a text in the 
Commentary on the Sentences when there are much 
easier texts from St. Thomas’s maturity. Moreover 
this text is not happily translated, for ‘ secundum 
diversum esse’ is rendered ‘according to different 
modes of existence’ (p. 125); the quotation must be 
read to appreciate how much this hinders the thought. 
The whole section—as also the chapter on ethics— 
would have gained by a more elementary treatment, 
and had the main distinction of the de Analogia of 
Ramirez, for example, been followed and _ briefly 
worked out, there would have been no loss of depth. 
Still even this is a sign that Father D’Arcy is working 
at the mind of St. Thomas himself, and not fobbing 
us off with:an easily imagined collection of formulae. 
Without invoking the real distinction of essence and 
existence, there is a valuable attempt to indicate’ the 
analogy and pluralism of Being. And there is the 
synthetic ending of the section, ‘analogy is nothing 
more than a restatement of act and potency in the light 
of the concept and predication’ (p. 133). The whole 
book gives the impression of areal synthesis of thought, 
not just the regimentation of images sometimes mis- 
taken for it. The approach, for instance, to the ob- 
ject of metaphysics is excellent; indeed the reviewer 
in the current Dublin thinks Father D’Arcy ‘ dare we 
say clearer than St. Thomas’ on this point, permitting 
himself a piece of quaint phantasy to the effect that 
St. Thomas confuses abstract minimal being (ens com- 
mune, the object of metaphysics) and the fulness of 
Being which is God. The distinction, of course, is an 
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elementary part of St. Thomas’s natural theology, ex- 
plicit in his writings. 

The author, on the whole, preserves a fine balance 
of critical appreciation, but as is almost inevitable 
there are occasional lapses from it. Remarks are 
made here and there, for which no justification is 
offered. The conception of St. Thomas as ‘one who 
is coldly indifferent to the world of emotions and imag- 
ination except in so far as they subserve a metaphysical 
account of reality’ (p. 60) is overstrained. St. Thomas 
as an intellectualist is certainly out to affirm constitu- 
ents, but not to exclude concomitants ; his thought can 
never be called bleak; and besides, there are whole 
passages and pages, notably in the Secunda Pars, 
which bear witness to a most lively and acute psycho- 
logical observation. St. Thomas is better found in 
his writings than in modern French systematisations of 
his thought. Nor is it true ‘that at times he set too 
much store by his abstractions, that he neglected ex- 
perience’ (p. 61); the experience, that is, available to 
him, for it stands to reason that the latest laboratorv 
apparatus was not at his disposal. Indeed, some of 
the difficulty in reading him, as Father D’Arcy else- 
where emphasises, lies in dissociating his experience 
from his metaphysics, with which it is but incidentally 
connected. The scholastics are often taunted with 
pushing out into science from certain a priori cate- 
gories, but the process is not very different from the 
modern scientific one of discovery by hypothesis, which 
is legitimised by success. The medievals also had 
their scientific successes. These have been superseded, 
as ours may be; but the method remains the same. Not 
only the matter, but also the method of science is dis- 
continuous. It proceeds in a series of hops called 
hypotheses, of which some are better than others, some 
lead in the wrong direction, but all are provisional. 
| Decadent scholastics certainly clung to outworn phy- 
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sical theories long after they had outstayed their wd. 
come and invested them with a fictitious philosophiaj 
value, but this is not peculiar to them, and Doct 
Azzeca-Garbugli is a common enough type in every 
profession and period. St. Thomas, however, js 
primarily a philosopher; his physical science, like bis 
literary expression, is chiefly of biographical interes, 
and even for the period, it cannot compare with thatof 
his master, Albert the Great. A history of the scientific 
work of the middle ages could be written without men. 
tioning him. 

The angels, which are treated of by St. Thomasin 
a masterpiece of sustained metaphysical thinking, a 
said to ‘ gather up in their explanation a strange mins. 
ling of Christian, Platonic and Aristotelian tradition’ 
(p. 116). This is all the more surprising because the 
author more than once writes so well of the simultar. 
ous self-possession by nature and knowledge of sub 
sisting forms or pure spirits, and of the hierarchy of 
Being scaling down by the law of dissipation and co- 
centration, as it is well called (p. 149). from pure at 
to potentiality, through the partially realised immanet 
life of man. 


Despite the Ouaestiones Disputatae de S piritualibu 
Creaturis and de Anima, he does not know of any plat 
where St. Thomas tries to reconcile the existence of: 
spiritual life in man with its individuation by matte, 
or any recognition of the difficulty (p. 150). And thet 
is the gratuitous and unsupported observation that ‘ $ 
Thomas probably tends to exaggerate the influence # 
heredity, of temperament and bodily dispositions 
human character and conduct’ (p. 205). 

Again, of our analogical knowledge of God: ‘S& 


Thomas took over the generally accepted solution ati 
made it more general and scientific. That does nt 


mean that his view is always consistent or free frot 
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difficulty’ (p. 125). There are difficulties, and com- 
mentators may not be unanimous always in their inter- 
pretations ; but lack of consistency ....? This is an 
unnecessary sop to Cerberus. Nor was St. Thomas 
inconsistent, as the author makes Rousselot declare, 
‘with his dearest principles when advocating the Aris- 
totelian ideal of abstract definition’ (p. 273). It is 
not inconsistent to place the ideal of knowledge at 
immediate vision while at the same time affirming the 
present necessity of definition and demonstration, 
which is in a lower grade of knowledge. 

Father D’Arcy gives an interesting summary of the 
later history of Thomism, noting the age of little men 
that followed the death of Scotus; the great names of 
Ferrariensis and Cajetan on the eve of the Reforma- 
tion; the counter Reformation revival which produced 
John of St. Thomas, perhaps the greatest of St. 
Thomas’s followers, and Vittoria, whose position as 
the founder of international law is beginning to be re- 
cognised ; the period of cloistered ecclesiastical obscu- 
rity; and the Leonine revival, which is still a flowing 
tide in world philosophy. It was a tragedy from 
which we are still suffering that western thought from 
the time of Descartes to our own proceeded practically 
uninfluenced by St. Thomas. And one cannot help 
thinking that his followers were greatly toblame. But 
the unity of a Catholic civilisation had been broken, 
and philosophy and theology went their different ways 
with advantage to neither, and, as Father D’Arcy says, 
‘the philosophy of St. Thomas came to be treated as 
the Times Literary Supplement treats a religious tract, 
that is, it was put under a special heading with the 
briefest statement of its contents’ (p. 259). ‘Nowa- 
days at any rate St. Thomas is taken to stand for some- 
thing immeasurably deeper than a crabbed scholasti- 
cism. His thought has left the folios and is found in 
the reviews, and to be a Thomist is almost becoming a 
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sical theories long after they had outstayed their we. 
come and invested them with a fictitious philosophical 
value, but this is not peculiar to them, and Doctor 
Azzeca-Garbugli is a common enough type in every 
profession and period. St. Thomas, however, js 
primarily a philosopher; his physical science, like his 
literary expression, is chiefly of biographical interest, 
and even for the period, it cannot compare with that of 
his master, Albert the Great. A history of the scientific 
work of the middle ages could be written without men. 
tioning him. 

The angels, which are treated of by St. Thomas in 
a masterpiece of sustained metaphysical thinking, are 
said to ‘ gather up in their explanation a strange ming- 
ling of Christian, Platonic and Aristotelian traditions’ 
(p. 116). This is all the more surprising because the 
author more than once writes so well of the simultane. 
ous self-possession by nature and knowledge of sub- 
sisting forms or pure spirits, and of the hierarchy of 
Being scaling down by the law of dissipation and con- 
centration, as it is well called (p. 149). from pure at 
to potentiality, through the partially realised immanent 
life of man. 


Despite the Quaestiones Disputatae de S piritualibu 
Creaturis and de Anima, he does not know of any place 
where St. Thomas tries to reconcile the existence of 
spiritual life in man with its individuation by matter, 
or any recognition of the difficulty (p. 150). And there 
is the gratuitous and unsupported observation that ‘St. 
Thomas probably tends to exaggerate the influence of 
heredity, of temperament and bodily dispositions on 
human character and conduct’ (p. 205). 

Again, of our analogical knowledge of God: ‘St 
Thomas took over the generally accepted solution and 
made it more general and scientific. That does nt 
mean that his view is always consistent or free fron 
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difficulty’ (p. 125). There are difficulties, and com- 
mentators may not be unanimous always in their inter- 
pretations ; but lack of consistency ....? This is an 
unnecessary sop to Cerberus. Nor was St. Thomas 
inconsistent, as the author makes Rousselot declare, 
‘with his dearest principles when advocating the Aris- 
totelian ideal of abstract definition’ (p. 273). It is 
not inconsistent to place the ideal of knowledge at 
immediate vision while at the same time affirming the 
present necessity of definition and demonstration, 
which is in a lower grade of knowledge. 

Father D’Arcy gives an interesting summary of the 
later history of Thomism, noting the age of little men 
that followed the death of Scotus; the great names of 
Ferrariensis and Cajetan on the eve of the Reforma- 
tion ; the counter Reformation revival which produced 
John of St. Thomas, perhaps the greatest of St. 
Thomas’s followers, and Vittoria, whose position as 
the founder of international law is beginning to be re- 
cognised ; the period of cloistered ecclesiastical obscu- 
rity; and the Leonine revival, which is still a flowing 
tide in world philosophy. It was a tragedy from 
which we are still suffering that western thought from 
the time of Descartes to our own proceeded practically 
uninfluenced by St. Thomas. And one cannot help 
thinking that his followers were greatly toblame. But 
the unity of a Catholic civilisation had been broken, 
and philosophy and theology went their different ways 
with advantage to neither, and, as Father D’Arcy says, 
‘the philosophy of St. Thomas came to be treated as 
the Times Literary Supplement treats a religious tract, 
that is, it was put under a special heading with the 
briefest statement of its contents’ (p. 259). ‘Nowa- 
days at any rate St. Thomas is taken to stand for some- 
thing immeasurably deeper than a crabbed scholasti- 
cism. His thought has left the folios and is found in 
the reviews, and to be a Thomist is almost becoming a 
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vogue. True, the Dublin may be sometimes super. 
cilious, and the Thomism half-baked. 

The term Thomist applied to a holder of the scientig 
media (p. 187) is presumably used in a Pickwickia 
sense, since English dictionaries give the tem 
Molinist; and there is a certain naiveness in the say. 
ing that Suarez was the ‘author of a system based on 
similar principles to those of St. Thomas’ (p. 256), 
How similar will be seen in the Ciencia Tomista (Mxy. 
June, 1917), where twenty-four theses, officially ac. 
cepted as representing the authentic teaching of St. 
Thomas, are neatly opposed by twenty-four theses 
from Suarez flatly denying them. About the only like. 
ness between St. Thomas and Suarez is that both hap. 
pened to be Catholics and both used a somewhat simi. 
lar medium of expression. 

There are slips here and there: the professor of 
Thomist philosophy at Ghent University is not a reli- 
gious, ‘P. de Bruyne’ (p. ix); finite being, not Being 
itself, is unintelligible without the notion of Cause (p. 
67); a scientist could be a Spinozan and yet treat 
of plants and animals without reference to God, for an 
admitted pluralism in the order of phenomena may go 
with a metaphysical monism (p. 69). St. Thomas's 
idea of all things as absolutes in their own way rests 
on his conception of Being, and the pluralism within i 
explained by the distinction of essence and existence. 
We should like the author’s reference for the state- 
ment attributed to St. Thomas, but contrary to his 
teaching in his analysis of the act of faith in the de 
V eritate, that ‘in all natural acts whenever the mind 
is influenced by the will there is only opinion or pro- 
bability, not certainty’ (p. 267). 

References for the frequent and apt quotations from 
St. Thomas are generally not given, and this is tan- 
talising, for the reader must often wish to go to the 
text itself. At times the translations seem obscure ot 
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inaccurate; thus, God is spoken of as ‘ outside being * 
(p. 187); St. Thomas says ‘extra ordinem entinm,’ 
which is quite another thing. 

The book is well printed. The reviewer noticed 
only one typographical mistake of importance; surely 
‘divided’ should be ‘ undivided ’ (foot of p. 109), and 
there is a false reference (p. 177). 

Our chief general criticism is the frequent deficiency, 
in exposition which, while it goes with an undoubted 
power of synthesis, would seem to make the book more 
useful to the initiated Thomist than to the outsider, 
Too much is stated without explanation; artificial difh- 
culties are started or badly stated (p. 86); domestic 
controversies of the school are opened up when the 
space perhaps would have been filled more profitably 
by direct exposition; questions are better approached 
than decided. 

This picking out of defects is an ungracious task in 
face of the debt of gratitude which Father D’Arcy has 
laid on us by what is certainly a valuable contribution 
to the revival of St. Thomas. And these criticisms, 
which only exceed our praise in quantity, could easily 
be rendered void without many corrections in a later 
edition of what is, in its way, a triumph recalling that 
of 1’ /utellectualisme de saint Thomas by another mem- 
ber of, the Society. Pére Rousselot, whose loss in the 
war—as of others, de Poulpiquet for instance, its 
Grenfells and Sorleys—the Thomist movement must 
still feel. By no means the least merit of the book is 
the outline of St. Thomas’s thought in a living syn- 
thesis of nature and mind; a metaphysics which is not 
the neat ordering of concepts—the Dutch interior Mr. 
Bertrand Russell once took it to be—but a real relation 
with things; fragmentary and detached by the limita- 
tions under which the mind at present works, but not 
on that account untrue; prone, perhaps, to distort; but 
always aspiring to that perfect union with all that is 
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real in the face to face vision of the Absolute, of which 
our present self-sensation provides some anticipation, 
Father D’Arcy’s work abounds in good things, and 
if we began to quote, this review would swell to a book 
quite half the size of his. 


Tuomas Gipsy, O.P. 


YOUTH AND AGE 


HEN the enkindled heavens are bright 
Gutters the candle in the night; 


And the soul trembles in the gloom, 
Because his guardian angel’s come 
To take the homeless home. 


Unkind was earth and black and cold, 

And a man wears weary, wearing old— 

Why should he feel it hard to die? 

But only the young contented sigh 
Their last on the bosomed sky, 


The young with all their passion fresh 

And incandescent in the flesh, 

They—and the happy aged who 

Grow young as night falls and the dew, 
Grow young in God anew. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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TWO CAROLS 


Two Carots. Written to Basque Melodies for the 
forthcoming Carol-Book of Sir Richard R. Terry. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne.) 


L 


L 


O Bethlehem! 
Tis not the rosebud’s time to open 
O Bethlehem! 

Yet fallen petals haunt thy ways. 
Deep desolation moans in Rama, 
Rachel bewailing sons that are not, 

Disconsolate, O Bethlehem ! 


2 


O Bethlehem ! 

Incarnadin’d in riven roses, 

O Bethlehem ! 

Hadst thou no room at all for Him? 
So very small was royal Juda? 
Now there is room in every cradle, 

And He is gone, O Bethlehem! 


3 
O Bethlehem ! 
Most heavy is the price of glory, 
And thou hast paid. 
God gave thee His belovéd Son 
And for His own hath ta’en thy darlings: 
Never from Heaven’s golden story 
Thy name shall fade, O Bethlehem! 
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I 
When David’s daughter to David’s City 
Bore Jesus, strong to save, 
No home found she, nor pity, 
But crept into a cave. 


2 
In cave she chanced on, the hillside under 
Where David hid from Saul, 
That Maid mothered in wonder 
The dear Lord of us all. 


3 
Saint Joseph wandered, well-nigh heart-broken, 
In search of food and fire, 


But found helpers, bespoken 
By God’s messenger-choir. 


4 
’Twas thus Jehovah His promise royal 
Fulfilled just where He made, 
And Christ, unto death loyal 
At birth, loyal obeyed. 


5 
We praise the Son that He doth inherit 
The splendour of the Sire; 
And praise be to the Spirit : 
Sing out, choir upon choir. 


Joxun O’Connor. 
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IRONIC AND SOCRATIC* 


¢PyLATO’S BRITANNIA,’ by Douglas Wood- 

ruff, is one of the flowers of the Belloc move- 
ment, varying as a flower should, from its common 
factors. Belloc’s humour is vast, Rabelaisian, abrupt, 
and his irony is sometimes fierce to the point of self- 
destruction, but this book is a well-sustained display 
of pawky fun, almost Caledonian at times, and no 
intrusion of the bludgeon mars or neutralises the ana- 
tomising rapier. The noise is, to our slow ear, sufh- 
ciently like the noise of' Jowett’s Plato to polish the 
genial jest. The English find it hard to be patient with 
the Irish, who return the compliment with interest, 
but here is an Englishman who sees all sides of what 
is wrong with the English, sees them steadily, too, and 
never departs from the serenity of the good physician 
who seeks above all to cure the patient. 

It is an easy book to read rapidly, and yet he who 
reads too rapidly will miss a great deal, from the ‘Fore- 
word by Peter, Bishop of Philepompus,’ to the pro- 
mise, more or less veiled, at the end, that the Scots 
are to have a turn from Plato. ‘I have known Mr. 
Woodruff since his schooldays. I taught him then and 
have prayed for him ever since’ (he is not past pray- 
ing for, then) ‘ and am frankly amazed at the amount 
of truth the book contains. (He always was a little 
liar.) ‘ for whatever tincture of the cardinal and other 
virtues (I am writing in the country, far from books, 
and have not the complete list by me),’ etc. etc. 

The work is in eight books, the first dealing with 
Socrates’ account of his attempt to get a foothold in 
England. He is directed to the Athenaeum Club, 
where he finds the English Athenians either asleep or 


* Plato’s Britannia by Douglas Woodruff, author of Plato’s 
American Republic. (Sheed & Ward; 6s. net.) 
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doing cross-word puzzles or hidden behind newspaper- 
screens, which give him new light on the reason for the 
superior size of English newspapers. All he gets from 
the Athenaeum is a recommendation to go to the 
Professor of Greek at Oxford. He takes a ’bus, and 
when ‘the soldier in charge’ hears of his desire to 
go to the Oxford Professor of Greek, Socrates is in- 
formed that the blood-stained chariot does not go to 
Oxford but to Olympia. This is so promising that he 
goes on, and finds himself in the Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion. But looking in vain for an ideal family, or any 
family at all, in any of the Ideal Homes, he discusses 
with Lycis, Agropatus, and Phaelon, how the English 
came to be the ‘marvellous mugs they are’ and how 
they do not find themselves out because they are ex- 
tremely rich. This ends Book the Third. The next 
treats of the Great War, the New Enemy, Russia, and 
the Puritan influence on the comforts of the people, 
with some remarks on how they stand for food. Book 
the Fifth deals with the mentality of the rich, the 
‘Problems’ of ‘ Empire,’ and the failure of England 
to rule educated peoples in any land. 

In the Sixth Book Socrates details his adventures 
at Oxford with Professors of Greek. The Professor 
engages him to speak at a Garden Party for the League 
of Nations! He also with great gentleness and con- 
sideration breaks the news that Rhodes Scholarships 
are not for Greeks. In fact, little does Greek trouble 
Oxford, young or old. The explanation is that the 
sons of the rich come to Oxford to learn how to govern, 
and that to fail in examinations looks like filial impiety. 
The unfilial get no more money to spend, and become 
submerged. But the English do not select their gov- 
ernors from the teachers or the taught. The governors 
select themselves ! 

A visit to Cambridge throws up some weird dis- 
coveries of the Cambridge mentality. “They spend 
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much of their time inventing new vocabularies, like 
great nets, to catch and tie down anything they cannot 
otherwise explain.’ And they accept no responsibility 
for the mental training of the youths confided to their 
charge, but set them to amuse themselves in the labora- 
tories, since the mistakes of the young provide data 
for the experienced. Socrates on English education is, 
well, a revelation. It is designed to accustom the 
people to reside in towns! he says. 

Books Seventh and Eighth treat of Politics and 
Journalism in their less restricted sense, and the reas- 
oning is even closer, the dainty humour more pene- 
trating and the truth of things more cogent. The 
whole book is full of wisest saws and most topical 
instances, and all we have done is to provide a few 
pointers to the contents, for it would take a long, 
serious article to analyse half the arguments. It is 
eminently one of those books you read on and on, and 
afterwards keep to read in and in. 


Joun O’Connor. 





BOOK REWIEWS 


Two WITNESSES: A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION OF HuBERT 
PARRY AND FRIEDRICH VON HucEL, By Gwendolen Greene. 
(J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. ; 7/6 net.) 


Mrs. Plunket Greene in this personal recollection has given 
us an admirable study in contrasts, with their effects on herself, 
in the formation of her mind, character and spiritual develop- 
ment. The two witnesses are her father and her uncle. For 
her they were two of the cloud of witnesses who have during 
her lifetime manifested to her the faith of Christ. There were 
others as well; but triumphantly for her these were the chief 
two. But the fascination of the book for the reader will be 
quite as much in the reactions of Mrs. Greene to the influence of 
these two in their individual characters : it is really a study in 
the interrelations of the three souls. We confess, however, we 
find nothing new told us of Friedrich von Hiigel. By now he 
is not only one of the most famous of the lovers of goodness in 
the past generation, but he is also one whose inner hopes and 
desires, whose evolution out of a simple acceptance of any Pro- 
testant or rationalistic commentary on Scripture into a firmer 
understanding of the definitely theological conceptions of 
Christ’s teaching and whose progress from a faith, that was 
instinctive at first rather than instructed, to a faith intelligently 
arrayed have been placed before us minutely in his own books, 
addresses and letters. There is hardly any other religious 
thinker of our time whose inner life has been more openly dis- 
played than his. Hence the fresh interest of the book is its 
revelation of the character of Hubert Parry, so well known a 
figure in London and Oxford even twenty years ago. There 
must be many still left who remember watching him go by 
with sturdy step and his fine head held erect, his face beaming 
with humour as he talked in gusts to his companion by his side. 

In Oxford he was a frequent visitor. Especially he lives in 
memory as present at the first Encaenia held by Lord Curzon as 
Chancellor of the University in which he received his D.C.L. 
What a motley crowd of distinguished people it was who re- 
ceived their honours that year with him, the Duke of Connaught, 
Rudyard Kipling, Lord Kitchener, General Booth, Cecil Rhodes, 
Mark Twain! Imagine Hubert Parry amongst them and then 
realise from the pages of this book how humorously he must 
have viewed his fellow doctors ! What seemed most clear at the 
time was the fine figure he made with his black velvet cap and 
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his scarlet gown, and the healthy face with its close-cropped 
white hair, so alien from its adornments and yet carrying them 
so well. Mrs. Greene shows him to us as a person of distinctive 
character. To start with, he was an artist who was always tidy 
and was always in time. Order he loved, disorder he hated. 
As a musician indeed he should have done so, for order is har- 
mony’s first law : yet many musicians were not as he. He stands 
apart. Moreover, he was a musician who loved humour. Now 
musicians have been witty, but musicians have not often had 
humour. Again he was intelligently interested in his world, its 
science, its politics, its dreams, its hopes, Of all artists musicians 
as a rule have been least interested in their world. In a moment 
of national crisis or under royal patronage they may be stirred 
to compose a rousing anthem or to decorate a loyal ode or to 
chant the praises of freedom : but usually they are self-centred 
and even narrow in their minds and sympathies. Hubert Parry 
was little centred on himself : he stood with his back to himself, 
hiding his emotions and his pains, austere, hard in his bearing, 
loving the boisterous movement and supreme loneliness of the 
sea. Even finally we could say that he was unique as a musician 
in his settled dislike of the Catholic faith. He seems to have 
thought it weak, emotional, and insincere. He was ignorant 
of it, of course; and the Catholicism he disliked he had found 
only in some human embodiment of it, weak, emotional, insin- 
cere. But no one who reads the book will doubt his sterling 
qualities, his genuine force of heroic constancy, his delicate 
sense of beauty in its more austere and dreadful forms, his self- 
mastery, his love of Christ’s personal character, his orderly 
conduct, the deep violence of his love. 

The book must have been difficult for Mrs. Greene to write : 
she has told us almost as much about herself as about her wit- 
nesses, partly deliberately, partly beyond her desire. Such a 
book, however, needed to be written : it is delicate, it is reticent, 
it will help those who admire strength. 

B.J. 


Mepi@vat Spirituatity. By Felix Vernet. Translated by the 
Benedictines of Talacre. (Catholic Library of Religious 
Knowledge; XIII. Sands; 3/6.) 


Everyone who has studied medieval piety and prayer will 
probably have criticisms to offer when he reads this book, either 
because his favourite authors have been given insufficient pro- 
minence or because some writer has been misunderstood. Such 
repinings are inevitable. But this summary of an immense 
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literature is as judicious as any could be. It is more judicious, 
more complete even, despite its smaller compass, than Pourrat’s 
second volume, which deals with the same subject at greater 
length. Moreover, though its matter is curiously arranged— 
first a sorting out of the families of medizval spirituality and 
then a re-arrangement of their contributions to mysticism under 
headings which cover the main points of their spiritual teaching 
—it has very nearly succeeded in being the absolute manual 
needed from which a would-be student could work out any par- 
ticular interest for himself or relate a particular author to the 
rest of the series. We say ‘ very nearly,’ for its fails to supply 
one fundamental need : it has no index. We should like to see 
also in an appendix a list of all the names mentioned in the book, 
with their dates. This could, and no doubt will, be done by 
an energetic student for himself; but he will have to go else- 
where for some of the facts he needs. He could hardly tell, for 
instance in which century Denis the Carthusian wrote, unless he 
would say (from p. 29) that it was after 1475—and he would be 
wrong. There is, however, another cause for quarrel against 
the translators. (Without the original French to refer to, per- 
haps our complaint should be laid at the door of M. Vernet and 
not of Talacre.) -But we must protest that the Latin quotations 
given throughout, though perfectly correct in Latin, are often 
inaccurately turned into English; it is not often that any great 
hurt is done by this, for the sense of the original passage is 
nearly always retained. But sometimes hurt is done. For 
instance, majores contemplationis gradus (p. 135) is rendered 
highest degree of contemplation where higher degrees is the exact 
point intended in the original. The author does not hold the 
theory here imputed to him. Elsewhere, too, a mistaken transla- 
tion spoils the meaning of the passage (p. 155, manifestat is 
rendered closely unites ; p. 156, the distinction between quando 
and cum is not maintained; p. 157, the beauty and meaning of 
the Latin are lost). Again (from the French), on p. 57 forestall 
is the wrong word; so is disclose on p. 112. But we should 
most of all attack the accounts given of contemplation (pp. 159- 
163) and of mystic union (pp 164-181). Thus we believe the 
attempt made in a collected set of passages to establish a con- 
templation which is the result of extraordinary grace and yet 
is not to be called ‘ acquired ’ is not borne out by medizval 
teaching. Everywhere the grades of contemplation given are 
the same, though names may differ: the first is acquired and 
natural ; the second is acquired by personal effort, but heightened 
by grace ; the third is infused and excludes all personal effort. 
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Guy du Pont uses simple names for these, philosophical, scholas- 
tic, infused ; the first is the result of human effort only, the last 
of grace only, the second is the result of human effort with 
grace superadded. It is surely as much the result of personal 
effort as any good and meritorious act can be. It is acquired. 
The other matter would require more space than we can afford, 
and perhaps it would only end in the mere assertion of our own 
judgment on the meaning of texts. 
B.J. 


GreyBeaRDS AT Pray. Literature and Art for Old Gentlemen. 
Written and illustrated by G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed & 
Ward ; 3/6.) 

Tue JUDGEMENT OF Dr. Jounson, A Comedy in Three Acts by 
G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


I suppose Chesterton would like to feel now as he felt when 
he first wrote his manual of Literature and Art for elderly per- 
sons. This is a reprint of the happy journalist out for a lark, 
and the gleeful drawings are somewhat of a contrast with the 
more thoughtful pencillingss of his later period. The Slade School 
in his time was to all appearance a livelier place than it is now. 
People there may have taken themselves less seriously. That 
cosmic emotion, that conscious kinship with the Universe (not 
the weekly Universe) are here expressed in terms of conviction 
rather than of aspiration. He is not on the way to Nirvana, 
but has achieved it on easy terms. And so he sings the easy 
terms. 

But now that he is becoming a Greybeard himself he is at 
the Play. Those who have seen his ‘ Magic’ can understand 
his altogether exceptional sense of the spoken word. George 
Bernard Shaw has made a fortune out of mere conversation, just 
because it is well-attuned. We have listened hour after hour to 
it, and we know. But Chesterton’s conversation is as much 
superior to Shaw’s as Mozart’s is to, say, Hummel’s (though 
the latter could compose like a gentleman.) He (G.K.) was 
born with a better sense of the theatre than Shaw, and his man- 
agement of event is much superior. Chesterton’s conversations 
never go on too long, which is remarkable considering that he 
himself is happiest when he is talking. Now Shaw’s lightest 
remark in his plays is invariably a little longer than it ought to 
be, and his blundering efforts after a synthesis of good and evil, 
as in the portentous interlude of Man and Superman, have liter- 
ally, no end. He says himself that Hell is necessarily monoto- 
nous, but we cannot believe it is so monotonous as Shaw. Yet he 
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carries off this and other numerous futilities by sheer beauty of 
diction. Now Chesterton can beat him at diction, and as he 
has better things to say than Shaw, can beat him at stagecraft 
too. Why is he not acted? Ah! Why is the British Constitu. 
tion? Arnold Bennett tries to diagnose the sickness of the Bri. 
tish Theatre and gives a fairly reasonable sagashuation of its 
symptoms. He forgets or does not clearly enunciate the most 
fundamental : You cannot serve God and Mammon. No, nor even 
the Goddesses-of-the-theatre, and Mammon. He does say what 
we all suspected. That the theatre-manager has no time to read, 
and what is much more vital, to ponder, a play, because he is 
so fearfully taken up with getting the right cretonne for the 
drawing room settee in the third act. In other words, the 
Quarter-Master-General is the Commander-in-Chief. Naturally 
the war is hypertrophied, and becomes a Great War, without 
any proportion at all between the means and the end. So the 
Theatre is a Big Business, and the Plays are hopeless. But the 
good plays remain unacted. Here is one. Many capable pro- 
ducers have cast longing eyes on Dr. Johnson, but the central 
figure must have physical as well as mental personality. Why 
not Franklyn Dyall for the title role, with Esmé Percy for Jack 
Wilkes? This at a venture, for we do not know enough actors 
to cast the whole piece. It cries out for performance. One re- 
ward of a good run (if any run at all) would be to induce Mr. 
Chesterton to go on doing this sort of thing. For he can do it 
well. He makes Johnson say lots of things better than Boswell 
had the intelligence to report. Burke discourses on the Consti- 
tution, Wilkes utters things so wise and deep that they cannot 
be dealt with save by the logic of circumstance (just like Political 
Economy !); and the American Revolution, while leaving the 
mental imbecile George the Third and the moral imbecile George 
the Fourth without a rag for their deformities, is himself, with 
sly and recurrent drollery, shown up strutting on two wooden 
legs. At the end of this cripples’ procession comes the great 
Doctor, as great or greater than ever before, with a solution like 
the Day of Judgment for ease and honesty. We admit readily 
that those who prefer mental fog to fine weather will not like it. 
But why should they have their way? J.O’c. 


Rounp BY REPENTANCE Tower. By S. Sagar. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne ; pp. 180; 5/-.) 
The point of this ‘ study of Carlyle’ is that Carlyle’s Cal- 
vinism ‘ reposed on a sub-soil of Catholicism.’ The author in- 
sists on the peasant in Carlyle and ‘ the peasant is a creation of 
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Catholic Christendom.’ (Still, there are other peasants, in India, 
for instance, and in eastern Europe, of a different creation ; and 
what of the pre-Christian peasant?) Carlyle unfortunately is 
‘the peasant who has lost the priest and taken to philosophy.’ 
And then, unfortunately again, Carlyle never read Cobbett ; and 
‘Cobbett could have told him that the Catholic Church was not 
dead.’ If he had only taken up with Cobbett, instead of Crom- 
well, sighs Mr. Sagar, Carlyle ‘ might actually have seen the 
Middle Ages’; and as Cobbett’s biographer ‘ what a life he 
could have given us!’ There it is, and we must put up with 
the un-Cobbetted Past and Present. As for Frederick the Great 
—the ‘ thirteen years of toil in the barren sand of Brandenburg 
barbarism is perhaps the most tragic waste of splendid talent in 
English literature.’ Mr. Sagar’s essay marks a fresh approach 
to the subject of Carlyle and avoids the too well worn paths. 
J.C. 


Tue Four Cuurcues oF Pexinc. By W. Devine. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 7/6.) 


Peking is worthy of notice, not only as the habitat of primi- 
tive man or the goal of the fighting war-lords of to-day, but as 
the centre of the history of Catholic Missions in China. We 
welcome the appearance of the book named ‘ The Four Churches 
of Peking,’ by W. Devine. It gives in a short compass a con- 
cise and fair account of the rise and progress of Catholicism in 
China, and it will prove most useful and interesting to those 
who desire some knowledge of the story of the Church there. 
We are grateful to the author both for what of that story he 
has given us and for what he has omitted, e.g., the dispute 
on Chinese rites and other matters of controversy. What he 
says about the future of the Church in that land (p. 219) is 
probably true, namely, that Catholicism will become. a great 
and recognised power in the country, under much the same con- 
ditions which obtain in other so-called Christian lands ; though 
the people as a whole will not be converted to the faith. 

If, as we hope, another edition of this book is called for, 
several corrections will have to be made. There are some 
awkward misprints, e.g., in dates (p. 138, p. 176). ‘ Procure’ 
as a substantive is rather French than English; and when the 
Procurator of Tien-Tsin wrote of Mr. Dunn (p. 178) that though 
he was a Catholic, he was ‘ peu pratiquant,’ the English trans- 
lation, ‘ he is little practical,’ does not convey the real sense of 
the French. Again, the expression ‘ the fast of Quarter tense 
(sic)’ requires explanation to the ordinary reader. And why, 
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oh why, when Chinese words are transliterated for English. 
speaking readers, may, we not have it done according to some 
English instead of some French method? Why not some 
system such as Wade’s, where the consonants are pronounced 
as in English and the vowels as in Italian? Why write Tchou 
when Chu will do better? An English-speaking reader might 
recognise ‘ Shun-chih ’ as the first Manchu Emperor, why then 
call him ‘ Choundje.’ This French method of writing Chinese 
names disfigures several English books, showing, of course, 
that the author derived his information from French sources, 
but it serves no other purpose and misleads the reader. 
The book would be improved by an index. M.W. 


GLIMPSES OF CaTHOLIC ENGLAND. By T. S. Westbrook; with 
an Introduction by the Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 4/6.) 


This is an excellent little book. Glimpses, the author calls 
it ; and such are what he provides ; pictures, brief, incomplete— 
necessarily—but clear-cut and vivid. He is better with persons 
than with institutions. His sketches of St. Stephen Harding, 
Langton, St. Gilbert of Sempringham, and of that illustrious 
but little known trio SS. Edmund Rich, Richard of Chichester 
and Thomas Cantilupe of Hereford, are very good indeed ; and 
especially the somewhat lengthier account of the last named. 
Will not Mr. Westbrook try his hand at a complete biography? 
His treatment of ‘ guilds’ is too rosy; they were not all that 
has often been claimed for them. Readers of Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism may remember the evidence Mr. Tawney 
adduces which should give pause to our enthusiasm. On 
p. 36 the fascinating tale of the fortunes of the two friars at the 
grange of Abingdon is sadly mis-stated. As mummers they 
were welcomed, and for disappointing the hopes of a little fun 
were they turned out. The monks of the story were very 
human, and we love them the more for it. O.F.M. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A Pitcrim. By A. J. Francis Stanton. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne ; 6/-.) 

This brilliant book is unlike the average apologia. It is auto- 
biographical, but not an autobiography. There is a breadth 
of subject which will make it a mine of quotation for the priest 
or lecturer on controversial subjects, and the knowledge is all 
first-hand. It is clear cut by the four great qualities, sincerity, 
pertinence of matter, reticence, and charity. 
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Determined to become a minister of religion, and unable to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, Mr. Stanton becomes a Noncon- 
formist, though his affections are with Westminster Abbey 
and the culture of the Anglican Church. But he is concerned 
only with breaking the bread of the Gospels to the humanity 
he knows so well. The chapter of his book on ‘ Very Human 
nature’ is eloquent of a rare sympathy based on first hand 
knowledge of all sorts and conditions of men. Loving it as he 
does, he can write of the Anglican Church : ‘ It has depths of 
illogicality unplumbed by any other systems I have known... . 
compared with its contradictions, the Tower of Babel was a 
lucid Esperanto.’ 

It is this sincerity of purpose and singleness of mind, this 
pre-occupation with the eternal which doubtless drew him to his 
first ‘contact ’’ with the Catholic Church through John Henry 
Newman, whose Apologia he was led to read through a dislike 
for the methods of Kensit! He is, as one of his chapter-headings 
puts it, ‘In Quest of the Supernatural.’ Alone, he investigates 
spiritualism. This chapter, again, is valuable and remarkable. 
But it is in the chapter on ‘ Authority ’ that he brings us to the 
crux of the matter. He calls this chapter ‘ Not as the Scribes.’ 
It is the highest point of the book, brilliant in its logic and 
clarity. 

The book is also to be praised for its spirit—expressed in the 
words : ‘In our warfare of love, bitterness is bathos, but com- 
promise is catastrophe.’ It is a piece of literature for those who 
love truth with passion, not with a respectful admiration. But 
when the author speaks of Nonconformists or Anglicans he has 
known, it is with humble appreciation of them as men. This 
humility goes hand in hand with fearlessness, as, throughout 
the book, epigram and anecdote, a delightful humour and a 
sparkling wit, attend on his saddest experiences or hardest 
decisions, 

The last chapter—on Our Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces—is 
possibly the keynote of all that has gone before, and the key 
to the author’s safe arrival in the Eternal City. ‘ I would say 
that the acid test of Christian faith is one’s attitude towards the 
Mother of God.’ Mr. Stanton has not merely arrived within 
the walls of the City of God : he has found his way to the heart 
of it, and has dwelt there. His previous book, ‘ Catholic 
Mysticism ’ was dedicated to Our Lady. This reminds us: we 
are surprised that he has only written two books, so far, when 
he has matter for twenty. Those who have had the pleasure 
of hearing one of his all too rare lectures hope to hear him 
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again, on any of his many subjects. Here he has written what 
might almost be called a handbook on the Anglicanism and Nom 
conformity of the last twenty years down to the present day, 
precise in matter, but without overloading of detail. Drawn ag 
he evidently is to the silence of which he speaks in his. chapter 
‘ A Stranger within the Gates,’ he has too much to contribute te 
the need of the day to let his talent lie idle in a napkin. 

The publishers have made a pleasant volume of this remarte 
able book. 

C.H. 


History OF THE Popes. From the German of Ludwig, Freiherr 
von Pastor. Edited by R. F. Kerr. Vols. 20 and 21 
(Gregory XIII, 1572-85). (London: Kegan Paul, 1930; 
each 15/- net.) 

It is unnecessary at this time of day to say anything in com- 
mendation of this great work and its English translation. The 
two new volumes give a very full account of the pontificate of 
Gregory XIII. This Pope, one of the greatest of the second 
rank, has been somewhat evershadowed by his predecessor, 
Pius V, a Saint, and by his successor, Sixtus V, most fascinat- 
ing of personalities. It is only quite lately that it has been 
fully realised what wonderful things he accomplished for the 
Church in his reign of thirteen years. Known best to the out- 
side world as the Reformer of the Kalendar, his greatest exploits 
were in the realm of pure religion. Unlike the Renaissanct 
Popes, the spiritual point of view with him took precedence of 
every earthly consideration. He was of the School of Borro 
meo, and a leader of the Counter-Reformation, Pastor considers 
that by his establishment of ecclesiastical educational institu 
tions and by his training of missionaries throughout the world, 
he did more than nearly any other Pope. Gregory was the life 
and soul of Catholic Restoration, a true Reformer, and the great 
leader of a victorious offensive against heresy. His was the 
personality best suited to launch the decisive attack of the battle. 
Under him the Society of Jesus entered upon its most brilliant 
period, and he was the Pope of the Foreign Missions. Truly aa 
admirable Pontiff, who stopped further apostasy, and recovered 
much of the ground that had been lost ! 

F.R.B. 
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